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HERE are few countries in Europe, with which this nation 
has been so much connected commercially, arid so little 
acquainted statistically, as with Portugal. Its backwardness 
in the improvements of civilization, arising principally from 
the nature of its despotic government and its ecclesiastical 
policy, has chiefly contributed to keep the inquisitive traveller  _, 
from exploring its interior and ae -Its customs: yet 
it doubtless possesses objects worthy of research and of record; 
and to Mr. Murphy, therefore, the English public are much 


nation, which is here presented to them... His plan embraces 
a great variety of topics, and he treats of each succinctly and 
satisfactorily ; yet, miscellaneous as they are, none will be 
found irrelevant to the intention of the work, which 
to communicate, by sketches, a true idea of the history and 
national character of the Portuguese. — | 
The sources whence this information has been drawn are 
those which naturally promise superior accuracy. From con- 
versation with intelligent natives, corrected by comparison 
with the opinions of their most approved authors, Mr.M. has 
collected the materials which he has now prepared for the pub- 
lic eye. ‘ 
Portugal lies in the most western part of the continent of 
Europe, betweeri'37 and 42 degrees of north latitude, and be- 


~* For an account-of Mr. Murphy’s travels in Portugal, see Rev. 
vol. xix. N.S. page 390. ) ’ 
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tween 7 and ro degrees of west longitude. Its greatest length 
is exactly 100 leagues, breadth 35, and circumference 2865. 
Being included in the sixth climate, the longest day is con- 
sequently 15 hours; and the excessive heat is so tempered 
byssea breezes, that the transition from heat to cold is scarcely 
perceptible. ‘Ihe soil is very luxuriant, but the industry of 
the antient greatly.exceeded that of the modern inhabitants. 

The six provitices, with their capitals, rivers, lakes, and 
mountaines, are particularly noticed. ‘The mineral waters, 
mines, and caves, — the former works of the Romans,—afford 
a scientific and curious disquisition; and the ports and bays, 
so singularly favorable to commerce, are duly honored with 
remark. Of agriculture in Portugal, the present state. is that 
of deplorable neglect ; though attention to it seems to be ree 
viving. After having traced the causes of the decline of that 
science in former periods, Mr. M. observes: 


¢ Among the a and moral causes that still impede its ad- 
vancement. are the following : 

1. The distribution of the land into large estates. 

2. The destruction of the roads, and the obstruction of the 

' vivers. 

3. The great inundations of the rivers, through want of embank- 
ment and canals. : 

4. The want of means to cultivate the land. 

5: The paucity of labourers and cattle. 

6.. The numbers that enter into religious orders. 

7« The multitude of holidays. 

8. The number of servants and vagrants. 

9. The ignorance of the farmers. 

10. The desertion of their children to cities, and their entering on 

- occupations distinct from husbandry. 

11. The heavy incumbrances and impositions to which they are 
subject. 

12. The contempt in which the cultivators of the soil are held. 

13. The’extraordinary oppressions which they sometimes experience 

- under the administration of wicked ministers. 

34. ‘The miserable manner in which the peasantry in general are 
reared ; content merely to vegetate, they seek not for the 
comforts nor conveniences of lif ; thus enfeebled, they must 
consequently want strength to work, and many of them be 
deterred from marrying on account of their wretched con- 
dition. 

* Unless these obstacles be removed, it is vain to expect that agri- 
culture can flourish. According to the best information, two-thirds 
of the kingdom are at present left untilled, and the portion that is 
ender vines, olives, corn, pulse, wood, &c. is not in general in 
that state of improvement of which it.ig susceptible, nor in which 


“<s 


it had been in the ‘time of King Diniz. 
4 ‘The 
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¢ The olive plantations in general are left uncultivated, and the 
vines very often occupy lands better adapted to the growth of corn 
or maize. 

‘ Woods are rarely planted anew, and the old want that attention 
necessary to preserve and improve them. 

‘ Flax is not cultivated in quantity sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption ; and the growth of hemp is almost entirely neglected. 

‘ The culturé of potatoes is very little known in the kingdom; 
on the contrary, Vermelhas *, which are less farinaceous and nutri- 
tive, are planted in many parts. 

‘ The farmers are prejudiced in favour of the antiquated notion, 
that every kind of soil is equally competent for the growth of all 
kinds of vegetables, which certainly is very injurious to agricul. 
ture. 

¢ Meadows are in a manner unknown in the kingdom, except in 
the province of Minho, notwithstanding there are many fine vallies, 
well calculated for that purpose, suffered to remain in a desert 
state. . 

‘ As to what regards the preparation of the soil, it is wretched 
beyond description; the plough moves almost on the surface, the. 

und is seldom harrowed, however stiff it be, nor is it properly 
cleansed of weeds or stones; besides, the grain is sown immediatel 
after ploughing, without giving the earth time to absorb the ferti- 
lising particles of the atmosphere. ; | 

‘ The manure commonly used has very little substance, for, it, 
being made of heath and furze which are scattered about the high- 
roads to rot, the rain carries off most of the saline and oleaginous 
particles, two of the principal sources of fertilization. | 

‘ As the greatest part of the lands are mountainous, it often hap- 
pens that the crops are destroyed for want of proper care, by the 
torrents that succeed a heavy fall of rain.’ 


After an accurate sketch of the natural history, in its three 
divisions, Mr. M. remarks that the statements of the popu- 
lation are very discordant: he allows them to amount to 


2,500,000, and estimates the number of Portuguese in all 


their colonies at go0,000.—They cultivate the vine in pre- 
ference to grain, as it has been proved, on the same quantity 
of land, to be four times as lucrative.—By the registers of 
the custom-house at Lisbon in 1775, it appears that the come 
merce of the English with that capital alone exceeded double 
the aggregate commerce of all other nations. In the years 


1784 and 1785 the balance of trade in favour of England was . 


51,2164 185, sterling 3” and of Ireland'63,645/. 55. yd.3 ac- 
cording to the Portuguese statements, ) 


The x11th Chapter contains an account of premiums offered 


by the Royal Academy of Lisbon in 1783, which, embracing 
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a variety of important objects, evince the laudable attention of 
that society to the improvement of their country. ‘The xvth 
Chapter contains a translation of the Observations of Dr. Do- 
menick Vandelli, on:the natural productions of the Portuguese 
colonies that are not generally applied nor known. This in-: 
quiry is not particularly interesting to an Englishman. 

To the description of the constitution and government, 
(which is very brief,) the revenue, the military and marine de- 
partments, the conquests and the coinage of Portugal, attention | 
is given in a series of chapters: but we do not observe any 
notice of the ecclesiastical establishments.—As the power of. 
defence, among the Portuguese, is now an object of attention, 
we shall quote Mr. M.’s statement of their army and navy. 


‘ The military establishment of Portugal, at present, consists of 
twenty-nine regiments of infantry, including four battalions of artil- 
lery and a corps of engineers; making, all together, about twenty 
thousand men.. The cavalry are divided into cari cep, and 
consist of about four thousand. The militia, and auxiliaries of the 
different provinces, are computed at twenty-five thousand ; the latter 
receive half-pay on the peace establishment. 

‘ The uniforms of both infantry and cavalry are blue coats and 
white facings; the marine corps wear green coats. The breeches 
is generally of a colour with the coat, and the waistcoat is either 
white or buff-colour. 

“‘ At the beginning of the war of 1762, the army was in a most 
wretched state, aide amounting to ten thousand men; most of 
whom were peasants, embodied in haste, without ‘uniforms, without 
arms, asking charity, whilst the officers served at the table of their 
colonels.” Such is the picture given by a French writer of the’ 
military of Portugal, before Count de Lippe was called thither. To 
this able general the’ kingdom is indebted for the restoration of mi- 
litary discipline, which, unfortunately, a temporary security has. 
since relaxed. The nation has great cause to regret the narrow. 
system of policy that induced the King’s ministers to dispense, so 
prematurely, with his services ; uptif-at least he ascertained the ex- 
tent and direction of mountains, and other natural barriers, the course 
and rapidity of rivers, the position and strength of fortresses, so ne- 
cessary to be laid down im charts and plans, in order to prosecute a 
campaign upon scientific principles. Of these great requisites they 
have yet but a very imperfect knowledge; nor are their neighbours 
and natural political enemies the Spaniards much better informed in 
this respect. Hence an engineer in the service of the latter has 
observed, perhaps with a good deal of truth, that the two powers, 


| since the foundation of their respective monarchies, have not made 


ene judicious campaign. , 

‘ With respect to the naval force, though it is much improved 
of late ‘years, still it is greatly inferior to what it had been under 
John III. This Monarch is allowed to have surpassed all his prede- 


| 2essore in attention to maritime affairs 3 during his reign, twenty men. 
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of war and four large galleys were constantly in commission, to prp- 
tect the coasts of the kingdom, and convoy the rich fleets teturni 
from the colonies, exclusive of the different fleets that were statione 
on the coasts of India and China. | 

¢ When John IV. ascended the throne, scarcely a ship of these 
escaped the ravages of the Spaniards; indeed the marine force of the 
kingdom was in a manner annihilated ; and its arsenals stripped and 
demolished. Some efforts were made to recover this fatal blow ; but 
its progress was so very slow, that at the beginning of the reign of 
Joseph I. there were but five sail of the line, and about the same 
number of frigates ; most of which were dismantled, without sailors 
or officers. ‘The aid of foreigners was at length called in, particu- 
larly the English and French, to teach the art of ship-building and 
navigation to a people who, during the last two centuries, were s0- 
vereigns of the ocean ; and whose voyages and discoveries rose [raised ] 
their reputation over all other nations. 

‘ A kingdom so advantageously situated for commerce, and pos- 
sessed of such vast resources as Portugal, with the impenetrable 
woods of Brazil at its command, and so many fine ports and bays 
on its coasts, might readily recover its former respectability by sea, 
as it has now brought the art of ship-building to a high ee of 
improvement. Its marine force, at present, is computed at thirteen 
sail of the line and fifteen frigates.’ 


Antiquities and curiosities appear to have had little value 
with the Portuguese; and their proficiency in the arts, ex- 
cepting music, has not risen even to mediocrity. King John 1V, 
composed pieces under a fictitious name, and dedicated a 
treatise on modern music to his favourite performer. 

Mr. M. now introduces his reader to the domestic customs 
and manners of this nation, in a very pleasing style.—The 
following sketch is touched ‘* con dmore,” and with the hand 
of a master : 


‘ Among the middling and subordinate ranks, the females espe- 
cially, there is very little intercourse, except fortuitous meetings in 
the churches and streets, Every class of tradesmen has a distinct 
oratory, supported by the voluntary contributions of their society ; 
here they assemble every evening, before supper, to chaunt vespers. 
They rarely visit each other’s houses but on particular oceasions, as 
weddings and christenings ; and then they entertain very sumptuously, 
or rather satiate with profusion. 

‘ Jealousy, and an innate disposition to secrecy, are assigned as 
the chief causes of this separation. ‘They hold it as a maxim, that 
he who talks least thinks best ; and that the most perfect man is not 
he who has most good qualities, but fewest bad ones. Pride might 
also o erate, as they wish not to shew their apartments, no more 
than their wives and daughters, unless they be arrayed in their best 
attire. | 

* Yet, however we may regret the many innocent enjoyments of 
which the females are thus deprived, their seclusion is productive of 
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much domestic felicity. Their bland and simple manners are net 
liable tobe corrupted, nor their attachments dissipated by an exten- 
give'comimuiiication'with the world. The fond husband, thus solaced, 
is happy, pr sed happy in the society of a virtuous partner, 


whose sole 
family. 


ection is concentered within the narrow circle of her 


‘ ° 6 'As to their persons in general, the women are rather below than 


above the middle stature, but graceful and beautiful. No females 
are less studious of enhancing their attractions by artificial means, 


_6r counterfeiting, by paltry arts, the charms that nature has with. 
held. To the most regular features, they add a sprightly disposi- 


tion and captivating carriage. The round face, and full fed form, 
are more esteemed in this country, than the long apes visage and 
thin delicate frame. Most nations entertain some peculiar idea of 


_ beauty in the lineaments and cast of the face; that of the ,Portu- 


guese will be best understood by their own description of a perfect 
beauty, which is as follows : 

‘ The forehead should be broad, smooth, and white. The eyes 
large, bright, and quick, but at the same time still and modest. 
With respect to the colour, there are divers opinions ; some prefer 
the blue, some the black, and others the green. A Portuguese, 
named Villa-Real, wrote a treatise in praise of the last. The eye- 
brows should be large, of a black colour, and form an arch concen- 
tric with that of the eye-lid. ‘T’o be properly adjusted to the rest 
ef the face, the nose should descend in a direct line from the fore- 
head, and form a regular pyramid. 

* The mouth, the portal of the human structure through which 
the messengers of the intellect have constant egress, ought to be 
rather small than large. The lips rather full than thin; rather re- 
lieved than sunk, and the edge of a pure carnation. Teeth are ac- 
counted beautiful when they are white, regular, and of equal size, 
resembling a row of pearls set in an arch of ruby. 

¢ The cheeks must be smooth, and soimewhat relieved ; the cen- 
tre of a pure carmine colour, fading insensibly into a lily white ; 
both colours so perfectly blended and proportioned, that neither 
should predominate. 

© With respect to the neck, there is great majesty in one which 
is large and smooth, rising from the shoulders like an alabaster 
column. | 

¢ But among all the female charms, the most transcendent are 
the breasts. In form they should resemble a lemon ; in colour and 
smoothness, the orange blossom. 

‘The most beautiful hands are long and white; the fingers 
sah and tapering. Feet are not accounted pretty if they be not 
small. 

¢ Of the stature, the middle size is most admired. Without a 
graceful walk, the most perfect beauty appears awkward; whereas 
a modest, airy, and serene movement, enchances every other charm ; 
and bespeaks the tranquillity of a mind formed in the school of 
virtue and decorum,’ 


.€ There 
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‘ There is one class of people here, than whom, perhaps, few 
nations can produce a more inoffensive and industrious, and at, the 
same time, a more degraded and oppressed ;. these are the * pillars of 
the state,”? the peasantry, who are kept in a state of vassalage by'a 

_band of petty tyrants, assuming the title of Fidalgos *. | 
¢ Among those, to whom this title properly, sppertaaee there are 


undoubtedly many who have a just claim to honour and respect ; not 
from the antiquated immunities of feudal times, but from their per- 
‘sonal virtues. We entirely separate them from the ignorant, intole- 
rant wretches, who grind the face of the poor, and depopulate th 
land. sie 


‘ Indeed, I am informed by a Portuguese gentleman of very high 
rank, who sincerely deplores the wretched state of the peasantry of 
his country, that the chief part of their miseries is owing not to 
government but to these gentry. I know not how to give the reader 
a just idea of them; by privilege they are gentlemen, in manners 
clowns ; beggars in fortune, monarchs in pride. Too contemptible 
for the notice of the Sovereign, to excite the jealousy of the nobles 
they are too weak; but too strong for the peasantry, from whom 
they exact adoration. They are to be seen in every town, in every 
village and hamlet, wrapt up to the eyes in capots, brooding over 
their imaginary importance. The industrious husbandman must. not 
address them but on his knees. His fate, and that of his family, 
are at their mercy. On the most trivial pretence, they cite him to 
the court of the next camarca, or shire. The wretched farmer, in 
vain, attempts to justify himself, and after exhausting -his, resources 
to fee lawyers, he is sure to be cast at the end of a tedious and vexa- 
tious suit. His property is then seized upon, even to his very im- 
plements ; and if it be not found sufficient to answer all demands, he 
is doomed to perish in a prison.’ Many industrious families ,have 
been thus annihilated ; and others, srouichhetietve of sharing the same 
fate, have forsaken their lands, and often the kingdom, to, seek pro- 
tection in the colonies. Shen 

.* Beggars are a formidable class in this country.. Several laws 
have been enacted from time to time to diminish the number. and 
restrain the licentiousness of this vagrant train, but in vain. They 
ramble about, and infest every place, not entreating charity, but de- 
manding it. At night they assemble in hordes at the best mansion 
they can find, and having taken up their abode in one of the out- 
offices, they call for whatever they stand in need of, like travellers ag 
an inn ; here they claim the privilege of tarrying three days, if agree, 
able to them. o: 

* When a gang of these sturdy fellows meet a decent person on 
the highway, he must offer them money ; and it sometimes happens 
that the amount of the offering is not left to his own discretion. 





«« * Fidalgo, a gentleman, one nobly descended. From the Por- 
tuguese word fi/ho, a son, and the Spanish algo, something ; that is, 
the son of something, or a son to whom his father had something to 
leave; viz. an honour and estate; thence, for shortpess, called 


ficalgo.” Vieyra, 
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Stint Antony assails him on one side, Saint Francis on the other ; 
having silenced their clamour in behalf of the favourite saints, he is 
next attacked for the honour of the Virgin Mary ; and thus they rob 
‘him for the love of Ged.’ 


___ Billiards, cards, and dice, are the principal amusements of 
every class; and their only athletic exercises are bull-fighting 

G2 _and_ fencing with the quarter staff. % 
Pe The Portuguese language is compounded of the Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic; for the Romans, when possessing them- 
selves of Lusitania, with their usual policy, were as zealous to 
propagate their language as their laws. At the beginning of 
“the 8th century, the Arabs, subjugating the country, engrafted 

their idiom on Gothic Latinity. 

“In the xxvuth Chapter, we have anecdotes of twenty-nine 
distinguished characters and eminent literati; those of the unfor- 
tunate Camoéns (naturalized in England by Mickle’s translation 

_ of the Lusiad) may be perused with a mixture of pleasure and 
regret.—A full account of him will be found in our livth vol. 
Pp» 250—257. from Mr. Mickle’s valuable work.—Of another 

{ wf the Portuguese literati, the following anecdote occurs: 


ng ‘Don Joun Ropricuves pe Sa’ pe MENEZES. 
* Don Fobn de Menezes, a scholar, a soldier, and a statesman, 
‘was high in authority under five successive kings, namely, Alphon- 
so V. fohn II. Emanuel, John III. and Sebastian; each of whom 
| he served with fidelity and honour. Among his literary works is a 
| ‘collection of poems on the genealogy of the principal families of Por- 
| tugal; a work which is said to have had the effect of introducing a 
taste for letters among the rude and uutaught nobility of his 
country. 
| * When King Sebastian was about to embark in that fatal ex- 
pedition to Africa in which he was slain,. Menezes was one of those 
provident counsellors who strongly remonstrated on the inexpediency 
of such. a rash and impolitic measure ; among other arguments he ob- 
served, in an assembly consisting of the King and the principal men of 
| the nation, that if his’'Majesty persisted in his resolution, the Por- 
|  taguese monarchy must inevitably expire in Africa; aud therefore 
he would advise, among other equipments, to carry thither a bier and 
+ a shroud, in order to give the monarchy a decent interment in that 
unhallowed land. 3 
* I once thought you a brave man,” replied the boyish King, ‘but 
age has chilled your blood and degenerated you into a coward. How 
old art-thou, Cavalier de Menezes ?’’ 
- $ In your Majesty’s counsel,” rejoined the veteran, in a firm 
but be ascrky tone, .“ [ am upwards of fivescore years; but in the 
| field of battle, where I am determined to fight under your banners 
till the last, your Majesty will scarcely think me thirty.’? 
* Menezes died in the year 1579, at the beginning of Cardinal 
Henry's réigh, at the age of 115, having seen six different crowned 
e774 heads on the throne of Portugal.’ 7 4 
The 
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Whe narrative of the uncommon adventures of Don Pedro 
de Mentiroso, a Portuguese gentleman, with whom the author 
accidentally met, detailed in the xvuith Chapter, is extremely 
pathetic and well told ;—it is followed by slight biographical 
sketches of the sovereigns of Portugal, and a regal table, which 
conclude the volume. 

A map and 15 other plates contribute to the embellishment 
of this work; which, to other recommendations, adds that of 
the greatest weight in similar productions, the merited praise 
of candour and authenticity. [t contains, indeed, a large por- 
tion of curious and entertaining matter; of which we have 
been able to give but few and slight specimens: but we strong] 


‘ 
recommend the whole to general perusal.—The style of Mr. 
Murphy would bear some correction, in respect to accuracy and 
elegance. : Dall? x G.2- 





Arr. II. A Walk through Wales in August 1797. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, of Bath. 8vo. pp. 236. 63. Boards. Dilly, 


1798. 


A ewrens since, a German Professor published an account 
of his pedestrian tour through England, the amusement to 
be derived from which work arose chiefly from his unintention- 
ally drojl remarks on common customs and circumstances. The 
principality of Wales, indeed, has offered inducements to tra- 
yellers of as various descriptions as those that are so pleasantly 
given by Sterne in his preface to his * Sentimental Journey ;” 
many of whom have favoured, and some wearied, the public: | 
but 4 Walk through Wales, in pursuit of antiquities, of the 
picturesque, or of national character, may excite curiosity, as 
probably affording opportunity, or leisure, which those who 
attend to a more comfortable mode of travelling have neither 
sought ner employed. A journal of this kind solicited the 
public attention some time ago *, and another now demands 
our notice. , 

This ** long walk” was extended to 469 miles, in eighteen 
successive days, and may be averaged at 25 miles in each day ; 
none, Annales, but the inveterately indolent will deny the au- 
thor credit for exertion ; and some of those may say —mon egui= 
dem invidio, miror magis.— : 

Many of the incidents here detailed are such as migh¢ natu- 
rally occur with peasants of either sex and innkeepers, under 
similar predicaments, in any of the distant provinces; and of 
those towns and castles which Mr. W. passed, the antiquities 
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have'been so minutely described by Pennant, Grose, and Wynd- 
ham, that little more was necessary than to abridge their’con- 
tents, and to clothe them in an epistolary dress. ‘This has 
been done with’ a pleasing degree of neatness; and the occa- 
sional sentiments arising from various little incidents do credit 
to the general cast of benevelence which is conspicuous in 


these pages. 
‘The subsequent extract will exemplify the author’s manner : 


¢ We passed through the small and neat town of Bualt, or Builth, 
without halting, as it contains nothing that deserves particular atten- 
tion. . Like the other towns of Wales, it was anciently protected by 
a castle; but of this it may be said—etiam peri¢re ruine—for the scite 
of the keep, or dongeon, is the only notification of its former exist- 
ence. ere we first met with the celebrated river Wye, on the 
banks of which the town is built. This beautiful, meandring stream, 
the theme of poets, and the fruitful subject of tourists, bursting from 
the top of the mountain Plimhimmon in Montgomeryshire, pursues 
its capricious and sinuous course through Radnorshire, Brecknock- 
shire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Glocestershire ; and after 
receiving numberless tributary streams, and exhibiting the richest 


' variety of gion 7 scenery in a track of two hundred and eighty 
l 


miles, empties itself into the Severn a little below the town of Chep- 
stow. The bridge thrown over this river to the north end of Builth, 
defines the limits-of two counties, the one half of it being in Breck- 
nockshire, and the other in Radnershire. Leaving this on our left, 
we pursued the road to Rhaiddar, which runs over the hill to the 
eastward of the river. We had not proceeded moye than a mile, be- 
fore the scenery of the Wye became too interesting to be passed with 
transient observation; we therefore threw ourselves on its eastern 
bank under the shade of a friend.y aspin tree, to contemplate its 
beauties at leisure. At this spot the view is particularly striking. 
Tlie river appears at our feet, dashing and roaring through a bed of 
huge, misshapen rocks, and forming, in its struggles, numberless 
whirlpools, eddies, and small cascades. A bank, rude, abrupt, and 
bare, rises "before us, pleasingly contrasted by the verdant and wooded 
declivity opposite to it. As the eye roves up the river, it catches 
softer beauties; the sides become less precipitous, and more thickly 
clothed with trees. The woods at length descend to the brink of the 
stream, which, making a quick turn at the distance of a mile, is sud- 
denly lost in'a deep mass of shade. The back ground is formed by 
the mountaiis of Montgomeryshire, whose lofty summits rise into the 
clouds, and give a magnificent finishing to the scene. It was not 
without regret that we quitted this spot to pursue our walk, admo- 
nished by the consideration of our having sixteen miles further to go, 
and the sun being within two hours of * the place of his rest.” In 
truth, we soon discovered that we had already been too dilatory ; the 
day beginning to close, attended with no very agreeable circumstances. 
It was an evening of Ossian ; and the scenery around rendered his de- 
scription very appropriate. ‘* Autumn is dark on the~meunteines 
grey mist rests gn the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the heath. 

Dark 
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Dark rells the river through the narrow plain.” In proportion as 
the light of day faded from us, the roads became more rocky, une- 
ual, and abominable. A considerable quantity of rain had fallen.a 
few hours before, which filling up the rumberless inequalities with 
which these stony ways abound, we continually plunged mto pools of 
mud, and stumbled over rocky fragments, alternately hazarding the 
pains of suffocation, and the fracture of our limbs. This very agree- 
able amusement continued till half past nine o’clock, when we were 
blessed with the sight of a rush-light Pamenng through the window 
of the Angel inn, which we entered about two hoursago. Our first 
appearance was made in the kitchen, where a scene was exhibited that 
would have afforded an admirable subject for the pencil of Hogarth. 
A large table covered with rounds of beef, loins of pork, fragments 
of geese, &c. &c. appeared at one end, round which was seated a 
motely groupe of noisy Welsh rustics, who voraciously devoured the 
good things before them. Opposite to these were two Scotch ped- 
Jars, eating their frugal repast in silence, an oaten cake, and rock- 
like cheese, and diluting it with ‘‘ acid tiff ;”’ their cyes rivetted in 
wistful gaze, on the substantial fare which smoked on the adjoining 
table’ The middle of the kitchen was occupied by a number of 
sportsmen just returned from growse-shooting on the mountains, 
pk ei their guns, and. preparing them for the morrow’s amuse- 
ment. In the back ground flamed ah enormous fire, where a coun- 
terpart of dame Leonarda was preparing another set of joints, for a 
second party of sportsmen who were just arrived. ‘Tired pointers and 
snoring spaniels were scattered over the floor, and completed the 
picture. Notwithstanding the disadvantageous figure we made, (for 
to confess the truth we were marvellously foul) and the numerous 
guests who called on the mistress of the house in all directions, we 
met with an attention and civility from Mrs. Evans (the hostess) that 
will always claim our grateful remembrance. We were shewn into a 
snug little room, and speedily regaled with a sumptuous supper.’ 


The following anecdote occurs at p. 112: 


* Our guide having conducted us through the intricacies of the 
wood, placed us in an open country, and given us directions for our 
progress, took his leave and returned to Llaneltyd. The day, in 
the mean time, was again become dark, wet, and uncomfortable, and 
heightened the desolation and gloom of a barren, mountainous country, 
in which not a single interesting object occurred, either natural or ar- 
tificial, to relieve or enliven the dolorous monotony of the scene. 
After having consumed an hour in this way, we saw before us a soli. 
tary building, which appeared to be a long, low cottage. On our ap- 


proach towards it, we were suddenly surprised by the notes of har- 
mony ; 


«¢ A -solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distil’d perfumes, 
And stole upon the air ; that even Silence 
Was took ’ere she was ’ware, and wish’d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 
Still to be so displac’d,”’ 
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‘We listened attentively, and were delighted with the melody, which 
was as striking as unexpected. It seemed to be a religious hymn, 
sung by a great number of voices, for the most part sweet and har- 
menious. Solemn and simple, it was not, like our church-musie, 
interrupted by pauses at the conclusion of each line and stanza, but 
continued, ‘and without a break, varied only by fine swells and 
dying falls, and the regular observation of the piano and the forte. 
We drew nar to the building, and perceiving we occasioned no dis- 
turbance, joined ourselves to the congregation. The scene was a 
_ striking and a pleasing one. A number of people, who must have 
come from far, neat in their dress, devout in their manner, were col- 
Jected together in a hovel upon a barren mountain, to sing the psalm 
ef thanksgiving, to breathe the prayer of simplicity, and to worship 
their Maker in § spirit and in truth ;’ the pastor, an elderly man of 
respectable appearance, unaffected in his manner, fervent im his peti- 
tions, solemn, impressive, and energetic in his exhortations. Such 
was the scene which this cottage exhibited. “And neither C 
nor myself were insensible to its influence. Their divine harmony 

etrated our souls ; and though unacquainted with the language in 
which their thanksgivings were conveyed, we lifted up our thoughts 
to heaven with a devotion of mind which we trust the Being whoa 
knows all hearts, and who marks each secret aspiration of them for 
his favour, will accept, in licu of our customary mode of social wor- 
ship on this day, which we were prevented from joining in by the 
circumstances of our situation. When the service was concluded, 
we made some enquiries relative ta the place, the preacher, and the 
sect to which he belonged. Our curiosity was satisfied by the fe- 
male inhabitant of a little cottage attached to one end of the chapel, 
who spoke extremely good English, and exhibited a perfect pattern 
of neatness and simplicity. From her we understood the hamlet was 
called Penstreet, appropriated to a congregation of Presbyterians, 
who assembled here every Sunday, and were instructed by the Rev. 
Mr. Wm. Jones, a. man of great respectability and exemplary cha- 
racter. 

‘ Nothing, perhaps, ¢an afford a stronger or more agreeable in- 
stance of that religious spirit which prevails amongst the lower orders 
of Welsh, than the circumstance I have just related to you ;—a con- 
gregation ‘collecting together at a chapel situated in a wild, moun- 
tainous country, and considerably distant from the nearest habitation, 
and that tog tu defiance of the rain and the wind, which had fallen 
and blown through all the morning with little intermission. T'o this 
religious spirit, indeed, may be attributed that humanity, courtesy, 
and decency, which the Welsh possess in so superior a degree to the 
English candille; for it is a truth which candour and observation will 
readily allow, that the only foundation for good morals and decent 
conduct, at least amongst the lower orders, is a principle of religion, 
a knowledge of the duties it teaches, and a cense of their obligation 
to perform them, as rational and accountable beings.” 


We shall now extract Mr. W.’s remarks on Caernarvon- 
Castle, in the justness af which we coincide, as being appli- 
cable to many anticnt edifices in this kingdom ; 





‘ The 
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‘ The castle of Caernarvon is unquestionably a fine specimen of 


ancient military architecture, but it does not produce those lively - 


emotions in the mind, which edifices of this nature are apt to excite, 
from the circumstance of its being kept in nice repair, aud inhabited. 
The idea of its high antiquity and ancient splendour is interrupted 
and destroyed by the patchwork of modern reparation, and the little- 
nesses of a cottager’s domestic ceconomy seen within its walls. Ex- 


clusive of this, it wants the fine circumstance of a mantle of ivy 


to relieve, and soften down the displeasing red tinge which it receives 
from the stone used in erecting it. Its towers are certainly very 
beautiful, being polygonal, and surmounted with light and elegant 
turrets. The great entrance is 9 ene PHO Cn: a lofty gateway 
under a stupendous tower, in the tront of which appears a gigantic 
statue of the Conqueror, grasping in his right hand a dagger. The 
town is neat and cheerful, and not destitute of good houses. One 
very large and anciertt edifice attracted our attention ; it is called the 
Plas Mawr, or great house, and appears to have been the residence of 
the Lord of the Manor. Two dates, in conspicuous plates, notif 


that it was built during the years 1590 and 15913 and, indeed, it 


affords a good specimen of the aukward style of architecture of that 


time, which was neither Gothic nor classical, but an heterogeneous ° 


mixture of both.’ 


We find only the questionable authority of the Roll of Battle 
Abbey (now determined to have been a fabrication of the 
Monks, long subsequently to the Conquest,) for the following 
assertion: * Saint Scudamore, so called from the scutum amo- 
ris divini, which he took for his arms, attended William the Con- 
queror in his expedition into England.’ P. 215. Philip de 


Scudamore, in the reign of King Stephen, is the first authen- - 


ticated ancestor of that very respectable family, which origi- 
nally bore for their armorial ensigns * a cross pattee ficched 
at the foot.’ For several successive centuries, these have been 
_ substituted by “‘ three stirrops,” but at no time by an “ ines- 

cocheon.” ‘The ** Ser Scudamore,” immortalized by Spenser 
in the Fairy Queen, alluded to Sir James Scudamore, who as- 


sumed, during’ the reign of Elizabeth, (the last auspicious era . 


of chivalry,) the motto which our author mentions. His por- 
trait equipped for a tourney is extremely conspicuous in the 
Saloon at: Holm Lacey in Herefordshire, although unnoticed 


by Mr. Warner.—As the Historian of Hampshire, he will ex- 
cuse our scrupulosity on such a point. | 


On quitting North Wales, the author makes the following 


Observations on the general character and manners of the 
people : 

‘ We have at length left North-Wales, a country which has af. 
forded us the highest gratification. This. pleasure, however, arises 
a much from moral considerations as from natural objects, from the 
contemplation of the manners and virtues of the people, as of the 
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magnificent scenery amid which they dwell. Of these I shall endea- » 
vour'to give you a slight sketch ; being all, indeed, that our quick 
progress through the principality allows me to attempt. 

© On siodidesing the character of the North-Wallians, we find 
that little yariation has taken place in it, during the lapse of 18 cen- 
turies ; and if we allow for that polish which the progress of so- 
ciety naturally produces on individuals, we shall see the present in- 
habitant of Merioneth and Caernarvonshire, as well pourtrayed by 
Diodorus, Czxsar, Strabo, and Livy, as if they had taken the like- 
ness in these days. 

¢ The modern, like the ancient Celt, is in person large and ro-. 
bust *: his countenance sincere and open, his skin and complexion 
fair and fldrid +, his eyes blue {, and his hair of a yellowish tinge §. 
As he thus nearly resembles his great ancestor in person, he is also 
equally like him in mind and disposition. Opengess and candour are 
prominent features in the Welsh character of the present day ; they 
were full as strikingly displayed by the ancient Celtic nations ||. 
Their hospitality you are enabled to judge of, from the examples of | 
it which I have mentioned in the preceding letters ; amongst the an- 
cients they were highly extolled for the same amiable quality q. 
That quickness of Feeling; so apparent in the Welsh, which fre- 
quently displays itself in fierce, but transient fits of passion, and as 
often produces quarrels and bloodshed, perpetually embroiled the 
Celts in war and slaughter **. National pride, a venial defect in 
the character of a people, since it arises only from the-excess of lau. 
dable affections, is proverbial amongst the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality, and they seem to have it by hereditary descent from their 
Celtic forefathers, who thought more highly of themselves, than the 
polished nations around them conceived they had a right to do t+. 

‘ I have before observed, that a religious spirit prevails amongst 


| the lower orders.of the. Welsh, which produces a characteristic de- 


of mamners ‘in that description of people. It is, however, 
much tinged with superstition, and the belief in spirits and appari- 
tions is very general. The names of many mountains and rocks 





| evince, that they are considered as:the residences of subordinate in- 





© * Qi ds cevdgcg evponxesscos tay KeAtor escu—Strabo, lib, iv. * The 


' men (Britons) are the tallest of the Celts.” 


‘+ Fusa et candida corpora.—Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviil. 

¢ ¢ Germani truces et*ccrulei oculii—Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
sect. 4. 

© § Tease de xomais exOvorws Eavoi~—Diod. Sic. lib v. Profusely 
covered with yellow hair.” 

¢ | Tots de 1Oeow OTACUS ENVaLt, % ToAY Keywpiruevovs TH Tov. vov avbeworwy 
ey nircbas % movngiaca—Diod. Sic. lib, v.  & They are simple in their 
manners, and very distant from the cunning and wickedness of mo- 


¢ { ortalitim omniim erga hospites humanissimi. ——Procop. 
¢o** Tics de waxwwreroi—HHerodian, |, iii, They are most 
rone to battle.” 


_ © +f Celte magna de seipsis sentiunt.” 


\ telligences ; | 
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telligences *; and this is accounted for, not so much, perhaps, from 


tbe credulity natural to ignorant people, as from the circumstances 


of the scenery wherein they reside, the gloom and desolation of which, 
added to its being liable to singular and striking variations in appear- 
ance, have a strong tendency to affect the human mind (naturally 
timid) with superstitious fears and whimsical notions. Similar situa- 
tions will produce similar manners ; and hence it happens that their 
brethren of the Scotch Highlands entertain the same opinions, in this 
respect, with the inhabitants of Wales. The ghosts of the departed, 
and the spirits of the mountains, rocks, and winds, make a conspi- 
cuous figure in the poetry of the North; and some of the sublimest 
passages of Ossian have their origin in these popular prejudices.’— 

‘ The Welsh females still retain that beauty of face, which drew 
encomiums on their Celtic mothers, from the writers of antiquity +. 
They are middle-sized and well shaped, strikingly modelled according 
to the taste of Anacreon{. Their eyes are dark and sparkling, and 
their complexion and teeth fair and white. Though their persons 
display a proper degree of symmetry, yet they are obviously stouter 
than the women of South-England, and inherit a t portion of 
that strength which Diodorus mentions as characterizing the Celtic 
females §.—The dress of the Welsh women is exactly similar through- 
out the principality, and consists of these particulars: a petticoat of 
flannel, the manufacture of the country, either blue or striped; a 
kind of bed-gown with loose sleeves, of the same stuff, but generally 
ef a brown colour ; a broad handkerchief over the neck and shoulders; 
a neat mob-cap, and a man’s beaver hat. In dirty, or cold weather, 
the person is wrapped in a long blue cloak, which descends below the 
knee. Except when particularly dressed, they go without shoe or 
stocking ; and even if they have these luxuries, the latter in general 
has no foot to it. The man’s attire is a jacket, waistcoat, and 
breeches, of their country flannel, the last of which are open at the 
koees, atid the stockings (for the men generally wear them) are 
bound under the knees with red garters. Both men and women are 
vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, net exhibiting that appearance 
of torpor and dejection which characterize the labouring poor of our 
own country ; eheie wants being few, are easily supplied; a little 
milk, which their own mountain goat, or the benevolence of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, affords them, an oaten cake, and a few potatoes, 
furnish the only meal which they desire. Unvitiated by communi- 





‘ * Similar superstitions were found amongst the ancient Celts, 
¢ Complures genios colunt. Aereos, terrestres, et alia minora 
demonia, que in aquis fontidm et fluminfim versari dicuntur.” 
Procop. de Goth. lib. ii. , 
© + Duvanas eXYor evisders—=Diod. Sic. Lv. They have beau- 
tiful women, or wives.”? : | 

* £ Aveda 
TIaga coicy Aicrurts onKxos¢s 
Mila xuens Babyxorre, . 
————ortvsie Td. i.” 


© $ Diod. Sic. ut sup.’ 
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cation with polished life, they continue to think and act as nature 
dictates. Confined to their own mountains, they witness no scenes 
of profusion and extravagance to excite envy or malignity, by a 
comparison between their own penury and the abundance of 
others. They look round and see nothing but active industry and 
unrepining poverty, and are content.’ 


A fingle acquatinta view of the superb monastic ruin of 
Tintern accompanies this volume, as a frontispiece ; besides 
which, each letter is prefaced by the exact route of the travel- 
lers neatly engtaven on wood. Our readers will, doubtless, 
take some interest in being told that these pedestrian tourists, 
to whom we are indebted for this entertaining detail, travelled 
by the way of Llangollen; ‘ where,’ says Mr. Warner, ‘ we 
took a passing view of the simple, elegant, and picturesque 
residence of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby; who had 
the courage to retire, when in the meridian of youth and 
beauty, from the flowery but fatal paths of fashionable dissipa- 
tion, and to dwell with virtue, innocence, and peace, in the 


‘retired shades of Llangollen Vale.’—We have the pleasure of 


concluding, from this passage, that the amiable ladies here 
mentioned are still happy in the pleasant seclusion, to which 


their choice of the spot has given celebrity. DallY KE. 


tn. i. 





Art. III. Transactions of the Linnean Society. Vol. III. gto. 
PP- 335- 1. 58. Boards. White. 1797. 


T HE collective zeal and success of the members of the Lin- 
* nean Society, in prosecuting discoveries and elucidating 
obscurities in the zoological and botanical departments of na- 
tural history, were sufficiently evident from the contents of the 
two former volumes of their transactions. The present pub- 
lication by no means degenerates from the worth of its prede- 
cessors, being composed of a series of memoirs of various merit 
indeed, but all valuable, and some masterpieces. We shall 
present them to our readers in the order in which they occur. 
I. Observations respecting some rare British Insects, By the 
late Mr. William Lewin, F..L. S. 7 
The insects described are Sphinx apiformis, S. Crabroniformis, 
Phalena trifalii, Ichneumon chrysopus, with coloured plates of 
the first three in the larva, pupa, and insect state; and af 
the Ichneumoti in the insect state. 8 
I. Acurious Fact in the Nutural History of. the common Mole, 
Talpa Europea. By Arthur Bruce, Esq. Secretary to the Na- 
tural History Society of Edinburgh. | 
‘ That the mole does, in common with other quadrupeds and 
man, possess that spirit of curiosity which prompts to emigration 
: and 
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and even to transmarine expeditions, I found out last summer from 
the best authenticated facts. 

‘ In visiting the Loch of Clunie, which I often did, I observed in 
it a small island at the distance of 180 yards from the nearest land, 
measured to be so upon the ice. Upon the island, Lord Airly, the 
proprietor, has a castle and small shrubbery. 1 observed frequentl 
the appearance of fresh mole-casts, or hills. I for some time too 
it to. be the water-mouse, and one day asked the gardener if it was 
so. No, he said, it was the mole; and that he had caught one or 
two lately. But that five or six years ago he had caught two in 
traps ; and for two years after this he had observed none. But about 
four years ago, coming ashore in a summer’s evening in the dusk, the 
4th or sth of June, 10 o’clock P.M. he and another respectable 
person, Lord Airly’s butler, saw at a small distance upon the smooth 
water some animal paddling to, and not far distant from the island. 
They soon, too soon! closed with this feeble passenger, and found 


Mt to be our common mole, led by a most astonishing instinct from 


the nearest point of land (the castle hill) to take possession of this 
desert island. It was at this time for about the space of two years 
quite free from any subterraneous inhabitant ; but the mole has for 


more than a year past made its appearance again, and its operations I 


was witness to. 3 
‘ In the*history of this animal I do not at present recollect any 


fact so striking ; especially when we consider the great depth of the 
water, both in summer and winter—from six to ten, fifteen, and some 
places as deep as thirty or forty feet, all round the island.’ 


Il. 4 History of three Species of Cassida. By the Rev, Wil- 
liam Kirby, of Barham. 

These insects, viz. Cassida Liriophora, C. viridis, C. macu- 
Jata, are described in the three states of larva, pupa, and 
imago, in aconcise but characteristic manner. 

IV. Observations relating to the Migration of Birds. By Ede 
mund Lambert, Esq. of Boyton near Heytesbury, Wilts. 

This paper consists of a few short notices respecting some of 
the most remarkable birds of passage: They are manifestl 
the result of actual personal observation, and therefore, though 
mere detached facts, have their value. It may also be added 
that they are perfectly consistent with the very accurate re- 
marks of the late Mr. White of Selborne on this subject. 

V. Account of the Canis Graius Hibernicus, or Irish Wolf Dog. 
By A. B. Lambert, Esq. F,R. and F.L.S. Accompanied 
with an outline engraving. J 

This large and gentle species of dog is, it seems, almost 
extinct in Ireland, the only remaining dogs being in the pos- 
session of Lord Altamont; the. figure and description, there- 
fore, are well worthy of being preserved in these public records 
of the Society. : | 

VI. The Botanical History ofMntha exigua. By James Ede 
ward Smith, M.D. P.L.S. A 
Rey. May, 1798. Cc From 
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From this memoir of the President, which is an ingenious 
specimen of botanical criticism, it appears that the plant in 
question ha$ hitherto been erroneously ranked among the indi- 
genous vegetables of Great Britain. 

_ VIL. Observations on the Occonomy of the Ichneumon Manifesta- 

tor. By Thomas Marsham, Esq Sec.L.S. (With a coloured 
late. ) | 

, This piece is not of high consequence, the observations 

which it contains being in an imperfect state. 

VIII. Description of a new Species of Opercularia. By Mr. 
Thomas Young, F.L.S. (With a plate.) 

Phis plant is a native of New Holland, and made its appear- 
ance in Mr. Curtis’s garden in the year 1793, springing spon- 
taneously out of some earth brought from Botany Bay. 
1X. Description of eight new Fishes from Sumatra. By Mr 
Mungo Park, A.L 5. (With acoloured plate.) 

‘These fish are two of the genus Chaetodon, three of Perca, 
one Scomber,. and two Balistes. 

' X. Lindsaa,a new Genusof Ferns. By Jonas Dryander, F.L,S 
(With five plates. ) 

The nine species of this genus which have usually been 
reckoned Adiantums, but which rather belong to the Pteris of 
Linné, are here erected into a new genus: the essential cha- 
racters are, * fructifications, forming a line parallel with the 
margin of the frond; in some species close to it, im others 
more or, less remote from it ; but in all, the covering membrane 
is attached to the disk within the line of fructifications, and 
opens towards the margin of the frond.’ Thus differing in its 
linear fructification from Adiantum; and from Pteris in the 
covering membrane opening towards the margin of the frond, 
instead of ‘towards the disk. ‘The species mentioned are na- 
tives of the East and West Indies and South America. 

_ XI. On a Species of Tellina, not described by Linnaeus. By Wil- 
liam George Maton, F. L,S. 

XV. The specific Characters of some minute Shells discovered on 
the Coast of Pembrokeshire, with an Account of a new marine Ani- 
mal. By John Adams, Esq. F.L.S. 

XXIV. Descriptions of Actinia crassicornis and some British 
Shells. By John Adams, Esq. F.L.S. 

XII. Observations upon the Generic Character of Ulva; with 
_ Descriptions of some new Species. By Thomas Jenkinson Wood- 
ward, Esq. F.E.S. 

_ The numerous exceptions to the Linnean character of this 
genus have induced Mr, W. to give a new generic character, 
and a synoptical arrangement of the species. ‘There are’ also 


three new species, two of them natives of the Norfolk Coast, 
and one of the Mediterranean, 


* 
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XIII. Account of a Species of Bark, the original Quina-Quina of 


Peru, sent over by M. Condamine to Cromwell Mortimer, Esq. 
Sec. R. 8. about the Year 1749. Communicated to A. B. Lambert, 
Esq. V. P. L.S. by John Hawkins, Esq. of Dorchester. (With 
a plate. 

coe this memoir, it appears that the bark of this tree was 
the first introduced by the Jesuits into Europe ; and that after- 
ward the bark of Loxa in Peru, superseding this, assumed its 
name, becoming the Cinchona officin. Lin.: hence has‘ ori- 
ginated some confusion, the name of Cinchona properly be- 
longing to the Quina-quina, while the true appellation of the 
bark of Loxais Cascarilla, or small bark, to distinguish it from 
the former. 

XIV. Natural History of Perca Scandens. By Lieut. Dal- 
dorff, of Tranquebar. : 

This remarkably vivacious fish was discovered, by the writer 
‘ of the paper, above five feet from the ground, in the act of as 
cending the wet trunk of the Borassus flabelliformis. Adhering 
to the rough channels of the bark by means of its spinous fins 
and tail, it gradually worked its way up the tree by successive 
contractions of its body. . When taken and laid on dry sand, 
it survived for many hours in that situation, moving about with 
considerable agility, in the same manner as when it was ascend- 
ing the tree. Whether the temptation of food, or any other 
apparent motive, induced it to take such a singular journey, 
we are not informed: but the whole of its history, from this 
fact, well deserves to be accurately investigated. 

XVI. On the Latin Terms used in Natural History. By the 
Rev. John Brand, A. L. S. 

The object of this essay is to shew, from the authority of 
Cicero, that it is lawful and consonant to the genius of the La- 
‘tin language to augment it with new terms of science, as the 
range of the sciences.becomes itself enlarged. 

XVII. Additional Observations on the British Species of Carex. 
By the Rev. S. Goodenough, LL.D. Tr. L.S. (With a plate.) 

This supplement to Dr. G.’s very valuable paper on the same 
subject, in the second volume*, contains a few corrections of the 
‘former, and the addition-of a new species: of the corrections, 
the most material is, that Carex fu/va turns out to be a variety 
of C. flava: the new species is C. pulla, discovered by Mr. 
Dickson on the Scotch mountains. 

XVII. 4 Description of the Porbeagle Shark, the Squalus 
Cornubicus of Gmelin, Var. a. By the Rev. Sam. Goodenough, 
LL.D. Tr.L:S. (With a plate.) 

XIX. Observations on the British Fuci, with particular De~ 
scriptions of each Species. By the Rev. Sam. Goodenough, LL.D. 





* See M. R. vol. xvi. N.S. p. 268. 2% 
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Tr. L.S. and Thomas Jenkinson Woodward, Esq. F.L.S. 
(With four plates.) 

Of this highly valuable and very extensive paper it is not easy 
to speak in terms of exaggerated approbation. The fuci, for- 
merly the opprobrium of botany, are now at length scientifically 

arranged, and for the most part very accurately described ; 
and a path is laid open for the farther prosecution of the sub- 
ject by future investigation, to the best advantage. The paper 
is introduced with observations on the different arrangements. 
of the Algz by Linné, Gmelin, Lightfoot, Hudson, &c. ; the 
defects of their systems are pointed out; and a more correct if 
not a perfect distinctive character is laid down in the following 
words : : 


‘ Fucus — Semina, tuberculis confertis apice debiscentibus, innata. 
Conferva — Semina, tuberculis rotundis solitariis clausis fronde ex- 
tantibus, adnatis, inclusa. 
Ulva — Semina simplicissima frondi innata, undique sparsa.’ 


The authors then proceed to some excellent observations on 


the physiology and natural history of this class of vegetables, in 
which several sources of error are pointed out. 


‘ The soil, or their growing near fresh water, or altogether dis- 
tant from it, makes a great difference in the size and texture of any 
plants. On the more inland banks of the Severn, and in the exten- 
sive estuary in the north of Lancashire, formed by the influx of the 
‘Ken, Leven, and other streams, F. canaliculatus is sometimes found 
remarkably Juxuriant. At Ilfracombe, where there is a very trifling 
influx of fresh water, F. fastigiatus grows so slender and compact, 
that no inexperienced person would think it the same as the large in- 
terceptus. We suppose these things principally occasioned by the 
vicinity or absence of fresh streams. At Ilfracombe, F. fbrosus 
grows scarcely more than a foot high ; but we have seen it thrown up 
on the shore at Weymouth after a violent storm, literally appearing 
to usat first sight'to be.the root of some great tree. The different 
appearances of multifidus are occasioned by differences of soil, situa- 
tion, or growth—as are those of nodosus also. We mention all these 
things chiefly with a view to apprise young students, that when we 
have given descriptions of the height, texture, substance, &c. yet 
still it is very possible that plants may be found differing considerably 
from our accounts.-—All we wish to do is, to state the general ap- 
pearance: we cannot be accountable for the irregularities which pro- 
ceed from so many causes as are to be found in all the variations of 
growth, soil, and climate.” 

A synopsis of 72 species then follows, and is succeeded by 
a description at large, with various interesting observations 
of each species. We shall quote the account of Fucus San- 
guineus. ji 


‘ F. caule tereti ramoso, foliis simplicibus ovato-oblongis obtusis 
~~~ andulatis integerrimis. Herb. Linn. . 


» Mor. 
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Mor. Hist. Oxon. 3. p. 645. s. 15. t. 8. f. 6. R. Syn. p.47- m. 35> 
Fl. Dan. 349. Gmelin, p. 185. t. 24. f. 2. Linn. Syst. Fl. Ang. 
p- 573- Ll. Scot. p. 942. Withering, vol. 3. p. 235. 

¢ Habitat in rupibus et saxis marinis. : 

« Adheret rupibus callo solido difformi—Frons semipedalis, etiam 
pedalis, purpurea, diaphana—Caulis brevis, teres, pro magnitudine 
plante variat, nunc crassitiem penne corving, nunc anserine minoris 
equans ; modo semel, modo bis iterumve ramosus—Rami petiolorum 
funguntur vice, et foliis membranaceis, tenerrimis, simplicibus, ovato- 
oblongis, obtusis, quorum margines elegantissimé undulati sunt, 


terminantur—Folium nervus crassiusculus percurrit, aliis minoribus: 
oppositis vel alternis ramosis, pinnatus; nonnunquam ¢€ nervo prima-. 


rio petiolus prodit, folium alterum quasi proliferum formans—ruc- 
tifcatio, tubercula spherica pedunculata, atro-purpurea in petiolis, 
rarius in nervis foliorum sita. 

‘ This plant may undoubtedly be considered as the most beautiful 
of the whole genus. The elegant form, the waved margins, and de- 
licate veining of the leaves will readily distinguish it] from all its 
congeners. ‘The substance of the stem is cartilaginous, that of the 
ledves membranaceous, extremely thin and tenders the whole is 
generally diaphanous, though in a very advanced state the stem is 
sometimes opake. It frequently is only simply branched; the stem 
is then very short, and bears a few leaves, each supported on a short 
footstalk: others are very much branched, but in these the separate 
branches soon terminate, and form footstalks to the leaves: in the 
former state it is well represented by Gmelin, and in the latter is very 
well figured in F/. Dan. The leaves vary from three or four inches 
to a foot in length, and from half an inch to two or more in breadth, 
The footstalk is nearly round, but is continued through the leaf,’ 
where it is compressed, and forms a strong midrib, which is pinnated 
with others very slender, and either simple or branched at the base, 
These are sometimes alternate, but more frequently opposite, as re- 
presented in F/. Dan. though they are very rarely so conspicuous, or. 
so much branched as in that figure. Sometimes the leaf becomes 
proliferous, a footstalk arising con the midrib, and forming a new, 
leaf, similar to, and nearly as large as that from which it issues. 
The fructification, which is rarely met with, consists of minute round 
tubercles, each supported on a short peduncle, and when filled with 
ripe seeds of a dark purple colour, nearly black, situate on the foot- 
stalks of the leaves. Similar tubercles are sometimes observed placed 
on the midrib of the larger leaves. It adheres to the rocks by a 
small, thick, solid, but knobbed and mishapen callosity, and is 
found on various parts of the British coast. We have met with it, at 
Sidmouth in Devonshire, and Falmouth in Cornwall; and it has also 
been thrown up along with other rejectamenta upon the sandy shore 
at Yarmouth in Norfolk.’ . 

XX. Description of Ulva Punctata. By John Stackhouse, 
Esq. F.L.S. 

This is a new species, and was found on the shore at Wey- 


mouth, in September 1792. 
C 3 AAI, Ob« 
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XXI. Observations on the Genus of Porella, and the Phascum 

caulescens of Linné. By Mr. James Dickson, F.L.S. (Witha 
late. 

‘ From this paper, it appears that the plant named Porella by 
Dillenius, and constituted by him into a separate genus, is in 
fact a Fungermannia. The Phascum caulescens of Linné, called 
a Sphagnum by Dillenius, turns out to be a Splachnum. Both 
the plants were received by Mr. D. from Pennsylvania, and are 
described by the names of Fungermannia porella and Splachnum 
caulescens. : 


XXII. Description of the Ribes Spicatum. By Mr, Edward 
Robson, A.L.S. 

This shrub is found in the woods on the borders of Durham 
and Yorkshire: it has generally been confounded with Ribes 
yvubrum, but differs from it ‘in the hoariness of its leaves, the 
colour of its flowers, and the erectness of its fruit stalks. 

XXII. Observations on the Insects that infested the Corn in the 
Year 1795, in a Letter to the Rev. Sam. Goodenough, LL.D. 
by Thomas Marsham, Esq. Sec. L. S. 

It appears from this paper that the /ate sown wheats were in 
many places considerably injured, and that in the abortive ears 
were found several of the Thrips physapus; but it does not 
seem to be quite certain whether the insect was the cause of 
the injury, or merely a consequence, from being induced by 
the diseased state of the wheat to take up its residence there. 

XXV. Botanical Characters of some Plants of the natural Order 
of Myrti. By James Edward Smith, M.D. P.L.S. 

This is an useful paper, well deserving of consultation by 
the student in botany, but not capable of useful abridgment. 

XXVI. Observations on the Genus Oestrus. By Mr. Bracy 
Clark, Veterinary Surgeon and F.L.S. (With a plate.) 

We may confidently cite this memoir as a model fer future 
philosophical entomologists. It is a complete account of the 
genus of which it professes to treat, and is the result of much 
accurate and personal investigation. ‘The description of the 
manners and actions of this class of insects is highly curious, 
replete with information and amusement, and full without 
being prolix; while the definitions and distinctive characters of 
the several species are laid down with perspicuous conciseness. 


We shall quote part of the history of the manners of the 
Oestrus Equi. 


‘ The mode pursued by the parent fly to obtain for its young a 
situation in the stomach of the horse is truly singular, and is effected 
in the following manner :—When the female has been impregnated, 
and the eggs are sufficiently matured,-she seeks among the horses a 
subject for her purpose, and approaching it on the wing, she holds 


her 
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her body nearly upright in the air, and her tail, which is lengthened 
for the purpose, curved inwards and upwards: in this way she ap- 
proaches the part where she designs to deposit the egg and’ suspend- 
ing herself for a few seconds before it, suddenly darts upon it, and 
leaves the egg adhering to the hair: she hardly appears to settle, but 
merely aalina the hair with the egg held out on the er pier point 
of the abdomen. The egg is made to adhere by means of a glutinous 
liquor secreted with it. She then leaves the horse at a small distance, 
and prepares a second egg, and, poising herself before the part, de- 
posits it in the same way. The liquor dries, and the egg becomes 
fumly glued tothe hair: this 1s repeated by various flies till 4 or 500 
eggs are sometimes placed on one horse. é 

¢ The horses, when they become used to this fly, and find it does 
them no injury, as the Tabani and Conopes, by — their blood, 
hardly regard it, and do not appear at all aware o its insidious 
object. 

‘ The skin of the horse is always thrown into a tremulous motion 
on the touch of this insect, which merely arises from the very ptt 
irritability of the skin and cutaneous muscles at this season of the 
year, occasioned by the continual teasing of the flies, till at length 
these muscles act involuntarily on the slightest touch of any body 
whatever. 

‘ The inside of the knee is the part on which these flies are most 
fond of depositing their eggs, and next to this on the side and back 

art of the shoulder, and less frequently on the extreme ends of the 
foie of the mane. But it is a fact worthy of attention, that the 
fly does not place them promiscuously about the body, but con- 
stautly on those parts which are most liable to be licked with the 
tongue; and the ova therefore are always scrupulously placed within 
its reach. Whether this be an act of reason or of instinct, it is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable one. I should suspect, with Dr. Darwin*, 
“it cannot be the latter, as that ought to direct the performance of 
any act in one way only. 

‘ Whichever of these it may be, it is, without doubt, one of the 
strongest examples of pare instinct, or of the mast circuitous reason- 
ing any insect is capable of. The eggs thus deposited J at first sup- 
posed were loosened from the hairs by the moisture of the tongue, 
aided by its roughness, and were conveyed to the stomach, Wheke 
they were hatched ; but on more minute search I do not find this to 
be the case, or at least only by accident ; for when they have re- 
mained on the hairs four or five days they become ripe, after which 
time the slightest application of warmth and moisture is sufficient to 
bring forth in an instant the latent /arwa. At this time, if the tongue 
of the horse touches the egg, its operculum is thrown open, and a 
small active worm is produced, which readily adheres to the moist 
surface of the tongue, and is from thence conveyed with the food to 
the stomach. If the egg itself be taken up by accident, it may pass 
on to the intestinal canal before it hatches; in which case its exist- 
ence to the full growth is more precarious, and certainly not so 
agreeable, as it is exposed to the bitterness of the bile. 








‘ * Zoonomia. Vid. Chapter on Instinct.’ 
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¢ I have often, with a pair of scissars, clipped off some hairs with 
the eggs on them from the horse, and on placing them in the hand, 
moistened with saliva, they have hatched in a few seconds. At other 
times, when not perfectly ripe, the /arva would not appear, though 
held in the hand under the same circumstances for several hours; a 
sufficient proof that the eggs themselves are not conveyed to the 
stomach.’ 

XXVII. Characters of a new Genus of Plants named Sakisburia, 
By James Edward Smith, M.D. P. L.S. 

Of this there is one species named Adiantifolia, a large tree 
cultivated in China and Japan; a specimen of it isin Kew. 


gardens. 


We have now gone through all the memoirs of this volume, 
in a cursory manner indeed, yet so as to give a general idea of 
their valuable contents: it only remains to hope that the future 
volumes of the transactions of this Society may be as valuable 


as the present. A.At. 
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Art. IV. The Economy of Monastic Life, (as it existed in England, ) 
a Poem, with Philosophical, and Archeological Illustrations from 
Lyndwood, Dugdale, Selden, Wilkins, Willis, Spelman, Warton, 
&c. and Copious Extracts from Original MSS. By T. D. Fos- 
trooke, M. A. Curate of Horsley, Glocestershire. 4to. pp. 120, 
gs. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


ONASTIC or seclusive institutions have in all ages and cli- 
mates been so common, that they seem to be founded on 
dispositions essential to our nature, and on real expediencies 
of society. For decayed tradesmen we build houses of refuge, 
in which the elderly bankrupt is sheltered from the more 
piercing inclemencies of poverty :—for superannuated labourers, 
we endow many an old-man’s-hospital, in which the blessing of 
repose without fatigue, and the unearn’d meal, are offered to 
him whose exertions availed not to secure to himself an inde- 
pendence ;—and on the crippled defenders of our country, the 
palaces of kings have been munificently bestowed. Why should 
not the partakers of these cells of rest be clad in uniform, and 
be invited to appear in orderly procession, on those days which 
religion sets apart for the inculcation of that public gratitude 
which founded, and of that benevolence which maintains, in- 
stitutions so useful? Why should not the number and variety 
of these edifices be increased? Are there not thousands of 
men, whose innate or acquired diseases are such as to impose 
on them the duty of not bequeathing to any posterity their 
hereditary imperfections ? Might not monasteries of science 
be imagined, in which literary men, by clubbing their libra- 
TICS, 
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ries, might obtain the command of more extensive informa- 
tion; and, by collective toil, might execute works of instruc- 
tion more than paramount to individual effort? Might not 
some command of property fitly be vested in the members, to 
accomplish the impression of those long-enduring works which 
the purse of fashion seldom patronizes, or to send devotees on 


the interesting missions of literary pilgrimage, and dispatch a. 


Niebuhr to Palestine with the questions of Michaélis? How 
many are there, even of the unconquerably indolent, whom 
to expose to the activities of civil life is to emp!oy them in 
wasting the property of their friends, and in frittering away the 
resources of their families ? Better far if they dwelt in clusters, 
and, like snails in the winter, slept away an unperceived exist- 


ence. 
It certainly favours the revival of such foundations, to dress 
out in the charms of sweet poetry the occupations and pursuits 
of the monks. ‘The obsolescent dialect and well-inwoven 
stanza of Spenser have often been imitated with felicity, and 
are again happily applied by Mr. Fosbrooke to detail the Eco- 
nomy of Monastic Life. We shall transcribe a portion : 


¢ And in those iron times, no forest wide: 
But shrouded robbers and asassins fell, 
For Justice knew not well her way to guide, 
Not having Customs’s clue, to that lorn cell 
Where they were wont ’mid ferns and briars dwell *; 
Can there be one in better ages born, 
Who has not heard delighted infants tell, 
Of Robin Hood, his bow and bugle horn, 
And how he chased the deer o’er Sherwood’s wilds forlorn? 
¢ Ah me! much irks it fearfu] mind to tell, 
Such trespass vile how holy church dispraised, 
In middle mass, the great reluctant bell 
By minutes tolled, the cross on high was raised, 
And now the lighted torch, that sudden blazed, 
As sudden quenched, a dreary symbol showed + ; 
The kneeling sinner in dumb horror gazed, 
The mass priest’s cheek with burning blushes glowed, 
While slowly syllabled these formal curses flowed. 
«© Dark be those eyes, that dare with lust behold 
Another’s earnings, in eternal night ;” 
Amen, and slowly once the great bell tolled ; 
** ‘Those hands be shrivell’d by a withering blight, 
That wealth purvey by deeds of unjust might,” 
Amen, and once the great bell toli. * again ; 


—_ ee 








‘ * The Forest of Dean, among others, was much infested by 
robbers, who were not suppressed till8 H. VI. Camd. p. 232.’ 
* + Ceremonies of the greater excommunication.’ 
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« Like fortune on the guilty limbs alight, 
, Such hands that aid ;’”? at end of every strain 
‘Fhe great bell tolled, Amen responded all the train. 
“ Be all thy days incessant cursed with toil ; 
Be void of rest, and yct to rest inclined ; 
Be all thy bocty but another’s spoil ; 
Bewild’ring jeopardies o’erhang thy mind, 
Nor backward look but foes pursuing find ; 
Of peril quit, still to thy listening ear 
A speeding horseman sound in every wind ; 
Till lacking crimson life thy carcase sear, 
Through never-ceasing pain shall press an early bier. 
« And soon as doomed to press that early bier, 
| in damned talons be thy soul conveyed, 
To the accursed house of Death and Fear 
And Darkness * ; there be thy allotment made 
With Judas who the Lord of Life hetrayed ; 
‘ Refining in expurgatory flame, 
Be there thy agonizing spirit laid, 
Until immaculate of sia and shame, 
It meet be to invoke a Savior’s hallowed name.” 
“¢ Long as such sins thy guilty soul imbue, 
So long, these curses in dread force remain, 
So long these curses shall those sins pursue ;”’ 
Amen—Amen returned the total train, 
Fiat—a general Fiat shook the fane ; 
Still kneeled that robber, with ereeted hair 
And features smiling horribly with pain, 
| . Now Frenzy rolled his eyes, and now Despair 
Changed them to sightless orbs with petrifying stare.” 


== 


_ - The archzological illustrations are very numerous and very 
learned ; and among them occurs, at p. 106, a short glossary, 
in which, however, we vainly sought the meaning of an epi- 
thet employed in p. 21. esh+ Acacias. ‘The preliminary dis- 

sertation is much to the purpose: but the notes are oftener 

learned than elegant; Joaded with supernumerary reference, 

but scanty in valuable information..—Mr. Fosbrooke, however, 

has altogether taken much pains with his subject, and his per- 

formance will both please aud instruct. Ta 
* .* We have received from Mr. F. the correction of a variety 

of errors, which had .escaped his revision of the work, and 

emendations which he has since found reason for adopting. 





‘ * Both the Grecks and Jews supposed the soul conveyed to its 
place of destination by spirits. Plat. Dial. Oxf. ed. 2, 8vo. p. 287. 
Whitby’s Paraph. V. 1, pp. 381, 399.’ 

+ Used, if we mistake not, by the common people, in some parts 
of England, for tender, or too delicate to endure cold, &c. 


Arr. 
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Art. V. The Commentary of Hierocles upon the Golden Verses of the 
Pythagoreans ; now First translated into English from an accurate 
Edition of the Greek Original, published in London, in the 
Year 1742, by the learned Dr. Warren, accompanied with Notes 
and Illustrations, by William Rayner, A. B. Vicar of Cal. 
thorpe. 8vo. pp. 150. 4s. sewed. Printed at Norwich ; sold 
by Longman in London. 1797. 


5 aereewey taught Platonism at Alexandria about the middle 
of the fifth century. Of his seven books on Providence 
and Destiny, some account has been preserved by Photius: 
but his Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras has 
alone descended to us entire. From Dr. Warren’s edition of 
this work, printed at Cambridge in 17099, the present translator 
appears to have derived assistance. 

The satirical author of Vaurien * has not hesitated to class 
an attachment to Pfatonism among the symptoms of literary 
lunacy, and has rendered it scarcely decent to treat with gra- 
vity, or deference, the multiplying productions of this once 
extensive sect. Yet there continue to be men of no inferior 
intellect, who listen with complacence to its bewildering 
jargon, and cling with confidence to its exalting promises. 
The Girondist Va/adi endeavoured to naturalize in France this 
classical superstition ; and we have repeatedly had occasion to 
notice symptoms of its progress +, in the catalogue of our do- 
mestic literature. It would be harsh to treat with unqualified 
ridicule a system of opinion, to which even Saint John was not 
wholly averse: yet the offuscation of reason which it accome 
plished in the antient world is a sufficient excuse for some 
warmth of hostility. Of its occasional contagiousness in mo- 
dern times, M. Boivin’s Memoir (IIId vol. of the Academy of 
Inscriptions) affords ample proof; and we may yet see disin- 
terred from the dust of libraries, Pletho’s Reply to the Reasons 
of Scholarius, and the Attack of Apostolius on Gaza and Bese 
sarion. 

We do not pretend to have much fault to find with this 
translation. To us, the original is sufficiently unintelligible 
to account for the frequent obscurity of the version. We 
shall, therefore, at once introduce the author to ** weave fine 
cobwebs” for the amusement of our readers : 


— - > 





* See Review, September 1797, p. 33- 
+ Rev. vol. xiv. p. 248. xvii. p. 153+ and xviii. p. 51. 
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28 Rayner’s Translation of the Cammentary of Hierocles. 
‘LECTURE IV. 


6 Next the terrestrial princes, reverence them 
With prompt and legal honours 3 to your power 
Their wisdom cherish, and their precepts store.” 


¢ Human souls, graced with the knowledge of truth, and embel- 
lished with virtue, the poet calls demons, or princes, as beings who are 
knowing and intelligent. Now to distinguish these from the demons, 
or angels, who are such by nature, and who form the middle kind of 
rationals, he calls the former terrestrial, as who incline to live here, to 
enter into bodies of clay, and to dwell on earth ; and in calling them 
demons, he differences them from bad and ignorant men, who, as 
being void of knowledge, cannot be said to be either good or wise; as, 


-by adding the epithet terrestrial, he separates them from the kinds 


that are always knowing, and who are not natured to dwell on earth, 
nor to live in frames of clay ; and hence the title of terrestrial prince 
suits no other creatures than one who, being a man by nature, is, dy 
habit, become a demon, of angel. 

¢ This zhird kind is, with strict propriety, called. terrestrial, in 
that it is the ultimate kind of rationals, and is inclined te a terrene life ; 
for the frst kind is celestial, and the second etherial. All men then 
being in this view terrestrial rationals, but not all demons, or wise ; 
connecting the two terms, the poet calls wise men éerrestrial princes : 
for as all men are ot wise, so neither are all who are wise men; the 

s and heroes being both wise and good. Hence we are directed 
to hold such men in Raves as are now ranked with the divine kinds, 
as. the peers of angels and illustrious heroes; but the poet does not 
teach that any evil kind of demons are to be honoured; it being 
wholly unmeet that one who loves God, and understands his own 
value, should honour creatures that are now below him. Nay more, 
he is not to honour men next the celestials, unless they are become 
like them, and are associated with the divine choir. 

‘ What then is the respect to be paid to these? The poem tells 
rou, that we are ta pay them /ga/ honours, or such honours as the 

w ordains ; in other words, we are to learn and obey thase precepts 
which they have left behind them ¢o that end; to observe their in- 
structions as so many laws, and to walk in that path of life which 
they, im passing through it, did not think much to impart to us; but, 
as an ever-during and paternal inheritance, labouring to preserve them 
for their posterity, they committed to writing, for the common be- 
neftt, the elements of virtue and the rules of truth; to attend to which, 
and to live accordingly, is to pay them a more real respect, than if 
we should immalate to them the most costly. sacrifices, or place upon 
their tombs the greatest dainties, : 

‘ The above is a statement of the honour to be paid to our superiors; 
beginning with God the creator, proceeding on through the celestial 
and ztherial kinds, and ending with that to be paid to good men: 
but since a very high regard is, moreover, to be shawn to relatives, as 
to our parents and those next of kin to us, who, though they may 
not be absolutely good, we are yet absolutely to honour, for the rela- 


tion sake.’ 
The 
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The note at p. 93 contains a very curious imaginary dialogue 
between the translator and Mr. Thomas Paine, whose lack of 
erudition he appears to hold in great contempt. 

A translation of the Moral Characters of Theophrastus is adde 


ed, which iselegant {Sslaselively perhaps than that of Bruyere, 
but more instuctive because more faithful. It is interesting to 
observe how much below the modern level of politeness were 
the habitual manners of those vaunted Athenians ; and how 
infinitely preferable is modern society, even where least refined, 
to that which satisfied the gentlemen of antiquity. We shall 
insert a chapter: ! 


‘ OF THE SLOVEN *. 


¢ Slovenliness is such a want of care of aman’s person as is Creative 
of disgust in others. ‘The sloven comes into company with a black 
pair of hands, and a set of long nails at the ends of them, stuffed with 
dirt ; and tells you, for an excuse, that his carelessness is hereditary, 
and that his father and grandfather indulged the very same humour 
before him. It is customary with him, also, to have sores in his legs 
and bruises on his knuckles ; of which he takes not the least care, but 
lets them go on till they turn to festers. His sides are as hairy as 
those of a wild beast, and his teeth black and half rotten; whence his 
company is very unpleasant, and he cannot be approached without 
being offensive. He has a trick of wiping his nose upon his coat- 
sleeve ; and no sooner does he begin to eat, but he begins also to 
prattle, and, by that means, so sputters his victuals on every side as 
to offend the company. In drinking, he coughs and bloffs in the 
cup, and always makes more haste than good speed. When he goes 
into the bath, you may easily find him out by the scent of his oil ; 
and distinguish him when he 1s dressed, by the spots in his coat. He 
stands not much upon decency if conversation ; but will talk smut, 
though a priest, and even his own mother be in the room. When he 
is engaged in the most serious offices of religion, as in prayer, or in 
the offering of libations, he lets the cup slip carelessly out of his 
hands, and then falls to laughing, as if he had done something won- 
derful. At aconcert of music, when the company are silent and at. 
tentive, he is the only one of them all who will be beating time with 
his fingers and humming the tune over to himself ; and iP he think it 
long, he will ask the musicians whether they will never have done? 
Moreover, he always spits at random; and if he be at an entertain- 


ment, it is ten to one but it will be upon the servant who stands be- 
hind him.’ 


What are we to think of the manners of a country, in which 
this is only a caricature of an intruder into company ? 





* We are not sure that some apology is not due to our readers, for 
our choice of so indelicate an extract. Be this as it may, the tran- 
scriber has had the worst of it. 


The 
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3° , Voltaire’s.Henriade, Part II. 


The two portions of this volume are respectively dedicated 
to the two Members of Parliament for the City of Norwich: 
we doubt not that they have it in their power to patronize the 
Reverend Author. Tay. 
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Art. VI. Zhe Henriade of Voltaire, translated. Part II. 4to. 
10s. 6d. sewed. Booker. 1798. 


HEN reviewing the former part of this publication in our 
23d vol. p. 167. we expressed a high satisfaction at the 
significant conciseness with which Voltaire’s antithetic sentences 
are rendered by this translator, and a willing approbation of 
the propriety with which the descriptive passages have been 
transfused. We perctive not, in the progress of the work, any 
relaxation of attention. There are few versions of which the 
felicity is so faithful, and the fidelity so felicitous. 
We-apain transcribe a fragment. 
¢ Long in the land rever’d, a law prevails, 
When Death’s all-lev’lling hand the throne assails, 
And of the royal blood our country’s pride, 
Thro’ every branch the sacred source is dried; 
With its last ebb, the mutual compact ends ; 
Back to the many, sovereign power descends : 
The States of France proclaim the people’s mind, 
By them a Chief is nam’d, his power defin’d. 
Thus, by our ancestor’s apgust decree, 
The crown of Charles, in Capet’s line we see. 
¢ To shame, to reason lost, and blindly bold, 
Those awful States *, the League presume to hold ; * 
rom 





———e 


¢ * Those awful States.] Though the poem supposes the convo- 
cation of the States immediately after the death of Fiery III. they 
were not in reality held till four years after. This deviation from 
history is a. poetical licence which. Voltaire takes great pains to excuse 
in his notes on this Canto. 7 

¢ The truth is, Henry the Great besieged Paris some time after 
the battle of Ivry, in the month.of April 1590; the Duke of Parma 
obliged him to raise the siege in the month of September following. 
The League, a long time after, called the States to choose a King 
in the place of Old Cardinal de Bourbon, whom they had acknow- 
ledged by the name of Charles X.,and who then had been dead two 
years anda half. In the same year (1593), in the month of July, the 
King abjured the Protestant religion in the church of St. Denis, and 


-entered Paris in-March 1594. So far was Henry then from reigning 
-by right-of conquest that, had he not solemnly abjured an. opinion 


which certainly was dear to him, and gone to mass to please his sub- 
jects, it is doubtful whether he ever would have reigned over them. 
Voltaire has taken no notice of the Duke of Parma in his poem, be- 
cause 
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From rank revolt and murder, madly draw 

Their right, to name a king and change the law. 

To wean the people’s mind from Bourbon’s claim, 

To screen their plot, a pageant throne they frame; 

A monarch’s form, to give usurpers weight, 

And vest rebellion with an air of state. 

In France they deem’d, (so long the crown had sway’d), 
A King, whate’er his right, must be obey’d. 

‘ Soon to the States with noisy pomp declar’d, 
By blind ambition led, the Chiefs repair’d. 
Lorraine, Nemours, the clergy’s bigot train, 

The tools of dark intrigue, aad Rome and Spain. 
There bloated luxury by famine fed, 

Pamper’d by public mis’ry, rear’d her head ; 
While round the Louvre where the traitors meet, 
Indignant ghosts of Gallic monarchs fleet. 

‘ No piinces in those States, no peers attend, 
By birth design’d to counsel and detend; 

Who less in pow’r, but yet as great in fame, 
Still near the throne their honor’d station claim. 





cause he was too great a character, nor of the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
because he was too insignificant a one. 

«© T compose,”’ he says, ** a Poem, andnot an History.”” Milton 
has certainly taken greater liberties with events where any deviation 
from the strict order of truth seems less excusable. I cannot help 
thinking that idea mistaken, which confines Poetry to the imagina- 
tion: there isas much truth in Poetry as in History. From History 
we have a right to expect the exact detail of events in their time and 
place; but it is the province of Poetry to express, in such sounds as 
irresistably draw our attention and grave themselves for ever on our 
mind, the sublime and unalterable truths which the genius of a poet 
(or his muse if you please) discovers in the human soul, in the great 
book of nature. His imagination only creates the scenery in which 
they are displayed, the events which draw them forth. It is false 
that gunpowder was known in the age of Charlemagne; yet who 
will read the indignant reflections of Ruggiero, when he cast the 
carbine into the sea, and not acknowledge their truth? Who will pre. 
tend that Ariosto, the most fanciful of poets, is not full of truth ? 
Dido never saw /Eneas; perhaps neither ever existed: but let any 
woman read the fourth book of the /Eneid, and say that it is not true 
from the beginning to the end. There are as many grand political 
truths in Juvenal and Lucan, and as finely expressed, as in Tacitus 
and Machiavel ; yet there are modern statesmen who would almost 
blush to be seen with a poem in their hands: whether the fault be in 
the art, or in those who practise it, Poetry is almost in our days be- 
come the stamp of mediocrity, and who unfortunately writes’ verses 
is thought unfit for any thing else. ‘Though the poct whom, not- 
withstanding the little taste we have left, we must admire, * 


Not follow’d fancy long, 
But stoop’d to truth and moraliz’d the song.’ 
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There the wise guardians of our sacred laws, 
Rais’d not their manly voice in freedom’s cause. 
The spotless emblem of our country scorn’d, 

A foreign pomp the blushing walls adorn’d ; 
Rome’s foreign agent there usurps a place, 

And Mayne’s proud seat unusual honors grace, 
While o’er his throne appear’d this bloody scroll: 
«“ Kings! whom no conscience binds, no laws control, 
Let terror your remorseless pow’r restrain : 

From Valois blood—ye tyrants, learn to reign.” 


¢ The Synod met—Soon from each clam’rous tongues 
Loud and confus’d, the peal of faction rung: 
Error and vice thro’ all their councils reign’d. 
Some, by the lure of empty titles gain’d, 
Lowly ambitious and ignobly great, 
Court the mean honors of a foreign state : 
‘To Rome’s proud envoy bend obsequious down, 
And bow the lilies to the triple crown : 
Their aim in France that hateful court to raise, 
That shameful monument* of monkish days, 
Whose yoke Iberia suffers and detests ; 
Whose sacred dagger rankling in our breasts, 
Makes us abhor the God whom we adore 
Midst racks and flames besmear’d with human gore. 
Acting on earth those woful scenes again, 
When gods relentless were the scourge of men ; 
When the false priest, with human victims, laid 
The brain-wrought furies he himself had made. 


¢ Others as basely brib’d by Spanish gold, 
To whom they hated worst, their country sold! 
But most, th’ audacious project madly own, 
To place usurping Mayne on Capet’s throne: 





¢ * That shameful monument.] The inquisition.—This horrid 

tribunal, which pretends to judge the most secret motions of the 

: mind, was instituted by Pope Innocent III. in the beginning of the 
) r3th century ; and every Christian country in Europe, except Eng- 
land, has to blush at having submitted to its power. The French 

never were a people to bear it long; it never was generally received 

among them, soon disappeared, and is now scarcely remembered. It 

is a melancholy truth, that not one sect of Christianity can be fairly 

“ exempted from the reproach of religious persecution. The reformers 

? of church abuses overlooked this, the greatest of them all. Loud 

as they are in their invectives against the inguisition, in the 18th cen- 

tury not individuals or families, but whole nations are still, for their 

| religious tenets, deprived of the honors, confidence, and emoluments 
i of their country, and exposed to all the insult and danger of law in 


the hands of a party still embittered by religious zeal. Such is the 


frailty of human nature that it seldom is safe for one nation to re- 
proach another with its vices: yet if there is a truth undeniable in 


politics, it is the inefficacy of religious persecution; if there is a 
truth in morality, it is the guilt of employing it.’ 


i : “The 
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The power ahrenty his—the glitt’ring name, 


The, next proud object of his hope became ; 
In secret joy his soaring thoughts elate, 
Scal’d the dread eminence of kingly state. 

‘ But Potier rising, on their councils broke, 
Virtue was eloquence when Potier spoke : 
In those sad days with crimes and horrors stain’d, 
The cause of virtue he alone maintain’d ; 
Maintain’d the rev’rence of his saered trust, 
By all respected—tho’ he dar’d be just. 
Oft did th’ unshaken temper of his soul 
Their factious ce and base designs control. 
Murmurs, confusion, noise, th’ assembly fill, 
They run—they crowd—they hear—and all is still. 


¢ On ocean thus when winds have ceas’d to roar; 
When brawling mariners are heard no more ; 
Guiding the vessel thro’ the yielding main, 

The faithful rudder strikes our ear agains 

‘ Thus seem’d Potier—Wisdom inspir’d his tongue, 
Confusion own’d his voice and list’ning hung. 

«© Would you on Mayne confer the sov’reign sway ! 
What specious error leads your minds astray ! 
True, he has virtues which deserve a throne, 

And were it mine to give, ’twere his alone : 
But France has laws, which he who dates oppose; 
Forfeits the claim superior. worth bestows ; : 
Great as he is, if he aspire to reign, 
No more he merits what he seeks to gain.” 
‘ Scarce had these accents reach’d their wond’ring ears, 
With regal pomp Lorraine’s proud Chief appears: 
Potier unmov’d beheld the prince advance. 
‘“‘ Yes,”’ boldly he resum’d, “ for us, for France, 
In Mayne’s great soul such confidence I feel, 
To him, against himself, I dare appeal ; 
Vain the attempt to fill our sovereign’s place, 
Bourbon remains: next to his honor’d race, 
Next to his throne, Lorraine was tais’d by fate 
To grace, to strengthen, not usurp his state. 
Guise from his tomb no more relentless cries 3 
His vengeance, let a monarch’s blood suffice! 
The ransom of a crime, a crime has paid, 
He asks not more to soothe his angry shade. 
With Valois too, expire your vengeful hate, 
Bourbon is guiltless of your brother’s fate ; 
His breast, Tike yours, with cv’ry virtue glows, 











Heav’n never made such heroes to be foes. 

But hark! what sullen murmurs strike mty ear? 

What signs of rage and hell-born zeal appear? 

Relapse and heresy! False zealots. cease, 

Sheathe—sheathe those daggers, ministers of peace ! 

Rey. May, 1798. D What 
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Voltaire’s Henriade, Part II. 


What right, what precedent does Heav’n afford 
To.arm thé priest. against his lawful lord ? 

Say, does the’son of saifted Bourbon’s race 
Perjur’d, your temples raze, your shrines deface ? 
No, no, for sacred truth the monarch burns, . 
Obeys the law your head-long fury spurns ; 
Virtue alike in ev’ry sect reveres, 

Respects your worship, your abuses bears ; 

He leaves to God, who sees the hearts of men, 
What you'd usurp—to judge and to condemn. 
Taught by that God whom we alike believe, 

He comes to rule his children and forgive : 

Must he not sharé the freedom which he brings.> 
What right have you to dictate to your kings? 
What charter to your factious zeal is giv’n, 

To brave your sov’reign in the name of Heav’n? 
False to your country, to your flock untrue, 
How much unlike those early Christians you ! 
Who, when a Pagan race the sceptre sway’d, 
Disclaim’d their idels but their laws obey’d ; 
Without repining, on the scaffold bled, 

And bless’d the hand by which their blood was shed. 
Thus, thus alone, true Christian zeal appears ; \ 
Your kings you murder, but they died for theirs. 

Of heav’nly wrath if what you say be true, 

That wrath, that vengeance, is reserv’d for you.” 


¢ He ceas’d, but none replied : shame and remorse 
Seal’d up their lips, they shrunk beneath his force, 
And vainly struggled with the truth he taught, 
It flash’d conviction on their stubborn thought. 
While fear and anger in their breasts contend, 
Sudden the air ten thousand voices rend ; 
In shouts confus’d from each surrounding: post, 
To arms! to arms the League! or all is lost ! 
Thick clouds of dust advancing as they rise, 
Cover the plain and darken all the skies ; 
The trump’s shrill blast, the drum portentous, loud, 
Prophets of death, burst from the spreading cloud. 
' ¢ As from the frozen caverns of the north, 
The lowring tempest rolls tremendous forth, 
Wrapping in dusky clouds the frighted air, 


Its van the whirlwind, thunder in its rear. 


‘ ?Tis Bourbon’s host—impatient of repose, 
Athirst for blood—its widening front it shows ; 
Wing’d with dire vengeance to the town it speeds, 
Borne on the winds the voice of rage precedes, 


‘ No fruitless piety the hero stay’d, 
To soothe with solemn rites his brother’s shade ; 
On those sad plains no trophied pile he rear’d, 
No pompous line bespoke its guest rever’d ; 
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No sculptur’d praise, poor artifice of fame, 
A while disputes with death—an empty name: 
While living pride on mould’ring records fed, 
Swells with the honors of. the senseless dead. 

« A nobler tribute to his shade he ow’d, 
A tribute worthy of a brother’s blood ; 
Vengeance on each assassin’s head he swore, 
And mercy to the crowd deluded bore. 


¢ Their councils cease, the factious leaders rise, 
Swift to the rampart, Mayne intrepid flies; 
‘The troops assembling round his standard close, 
And shout defiance to their coming foes.’ 


Few poems have contributed more than this to inspire. a .ten- 
dency tocivil discord: there is force in the rebellious speeches, ' 
with suitable warmth and glow in the-versification. Recent 
occurrences have exhibited many similarities of sentiment with | 
some which our readers must have remarked in the passage just 
quoted. tee ‘ads 

We write In1ap, Lusiap, Duncrap, &c. we ought, then, , 
to write HenriaD, and not ‘ Henriade,’ as in the title-page of 


this work. Tay. 





Arr. VII. Dr. Gillies’s Translation of Aristotle’ s Ethics ead Politics. 
[ Article continued from page 386.] | 


I’ our last Number, we presented the reader with a general 
account of this work, and of the manner in which it is exe , 
ecuted ; we now proceed to a more particular view of it. We. 
shall begin with an extract from the introductory Analysis of 
Aristotle's speculative Works, containing the Doctor’s statement, 
from Aristotle, of the Analysis of Language, and the Origin 
of General Terms.. We-select this passage, because it will 
afford those, to whom the subject is wholly hew, some notion 
of it, and of Aristotle’s mode of treating it; while the intelli- . 
gent reader will immediately perceive from this part what he 
may expect to find in the body of the work; : i : 
‘ The Stagirite defines discourse,, or speech, to be sound signifies : 
cant by compact, of which the parts also are significant ; all’ die. 
course which simply affirms or denies, he resolves. into arguments, © 
arguments into propositions, and propositions into words; : whick 
last are the ultimate elements of. language, because, though -signifi.- ° 
cant themselves, their parts are not significant.. Sounds significant. ~ 
by compact are either nouns, that is, names denoting things without -' 
any reference to time; or verbs, whose signification is accompanied © 
with the appendage of time. _Nauns are either proper pames-or aps ' 
pelatiyes 3.8 proper, name denotes, one individual. only.5..an, appele- ~ 
tive denotes various aes and often various kinds or classes 
é of 
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of individuals. The formation of appellatives is, according to Aris- 
totle, the united work of abstraction and association; , absttaction, 
by which we separate the combinations of sense, and consider a 
complex object in one view, without attending to the other aspects 
under which it may be examined ; association, by which perceptions 
that are similar naturally revive each other in unbroken succession ; 
and, in consequence of their similarity, are expressed by a common 
name, or appellative, which is equally applicable to them all. Ia 
reference to this common name, which is merely a sign that different 
objects have been compared together, and found to agree in one or 
more respects with each other, different individuals are said to be- 
long to the same species, and different species are said to belong to 
the same genus; for in order to explain the nature of things, and to 
see their agreements and differences, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of general ideas, but it is necessary that one word or 
term should, in the same sense, be applicable to many individuals, 
and also that one word or term should, in the same sense, be appli- 
cable to many species. Independently of this power in man, of ex- 
Pressing things that are alike by a common sign, his knowledge 
would be confined to the coarse and complex irtimations of sense ; 
he could not form even the most common notion of all, namely, that 
of number, since objects could not be enumerated unless they were pre- 
viously referred to the same genus or class, that is, unless they were 
expressed by one common sign. ‘They must be so many trees, so maily 
animals, or at least so many beings ; and thus generically united before. 
they can be specifically or even numerically distinguished. For this rea- 
son Aristotle observes, that ‘* one” and * being” are, of all terms, 
the most universal ; they are applicable to all other general terms ; 
they can be said in the same sense of them all, but no other term 
can be correctly said of them, because no other term expresses the 
full extent of their meaning ; or, in other words, is used as a sign — 
for all the variety of things which they are employed to denote. 
Next to them, in point of universality, the ten categories imme- 
diately. follow. These most comprehensive signs of things are called, 
in Latin, Predicaments, because they can be said, or predicated, in 
the same sense of all other terms, as well as of all the objects denoted 
by them; whereas no other term can be correctly said of them, be- 
calise no other is employed to express the full extent of their mean- 
ing. They are; substance, quality, quantity, relation, time, place, 
action, passion, position, and habit. All the objects of human 
thought that can be expressed by single words, arrange themselves 
under one or other of these general ternis. Aristotle ( not indeed in 
his ** Categories,”’ but in his works collectively) explains the nature 
and properties of each; and thus opens to the inquisitive mind a 
wide field of various knowledge, since the properties of each predi- 
cament belong to all the objects, or classes of objects, comprehended 
under it, and the properties of the whole united extend to all things 
in the universe. But to avoid the reproach of bewildering his reader 
in barren generalities, the philosopher frequently applies his reason- 
ings concerning signs to the.things signified by them; perpetually 
inculcating, that individuals only have a real existence, and that 
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what are called in the Pythagorean or Platonic philosophy, numbers, 
jdeas, immutable and eternal essences, are merely the work of human 
thought expressed and embodied in language. This doctrine is nearly 
allied to another of Aristotle’s above explained, that all our diregt 
knowledge originates in perceptions of sense ; and in both these 
capital points, the Learned, after innumerable dispytes, carried on 
with singular eagerness through many centuries, haye generally em- 
braced his opinion ; and, what is most remarkable, chiefly since thte 
time that undue deference ceased to be paid to his writings, and that 
his name was no longer superstitiously venerated by those who either 
read what they did not understand, or who affected to admire what 


they had never taken the trouble to read.’ 
We shall next transcribe Dr. G.’s account of the syllogism ; 


¢ The art of syllogism was entirely Aristotle’s invention; and in 
appreciating his merit as a philosopher, it becomes necessary to exa- 
mine his first Analytics, in which that art is contained, that we 
may be enabled to decide whether the supposed improvements of his 
system by some writers be not ignorant perversions, and the objec- 
tions made to the whole of it by others be not senseless cavils. 

‘It was formerly observed that every proposition, affirming 
or denying one thing of another, must affirm or deny that the 
subject of which we speak belongs to a certain class, or that it is 
endowed with certain qualities. But to affirm one term of another; 
when both of them. are taken in the full extent of their significas 
tion, is merely to say that there is not any species or any individual 
contained under the name of the subject, to which the name of the 
predicate does not apply. It matters not whether those names dee 
note substances or qualities, or any other of the ten predicaments. 
Whatever they denote, the name of the species, according to the 
principles on which all languages are constructed, may still be predi- 
cated of every individual, and the name of the genus of every species.’ 
When the definition of any term is predicated of that term, the de- 
finition and word defined, having exactly the same signification, they 
both necessarily apply to exactly the same number of things, and 
are therefore of exactly the same extent. But in all propositions not 
identical, but which affirm or deny one thing of another, the predi- 
cate is, according to the structure of all languages, naturally more 
extensive than the subject ; because, as before observed, to predicate 
one term of another is merely to say that there is not any thing con- 
tained under the name of the subject to which that of the predicate 
does not apply. The predicate, therefore, in every proposition is 
called the major term; the subject, the minor term; and these 
terms are conjoined in discourse by the substantive verb “ is,” called 
therefore the copula. When we say “ the wall is white,”’ the sub- 
stantive verb is expressed; the same verb is understood, when we 
say ** Achilles runs ;’? because the word ‘runs’? may be resolved 
into * is running ;’? being in fact merely an abbreviation of it for the 
purpose of communicating the rapidity of our thoughts with suitable 
rapidity of speech. To prevent imposition arising from the abuse of 


words, it is necessary to be able quickly to discern whether one term 
D3 can 
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can be justly predicated of another. Aristotle, for this purpose, 
‘Invented the syllogism, which ‘consists in comparing both the subject 
and the predicate of om proposition with what is called the middle 


place is the middle between the other two 
terms, called theréfore the extremes. Let the question be proposed, 
whether temperance be a habit? I readily find a middle term which 
is ‘contamed under the more extensive appellation of habit, and 


~which itself contains ‘the ‘more limited ‘appellation of temperance. 


The terms, therefore, stand in this order: Habit, virtue, temper- 
ance ; or, in the form of propositions, | | 
: ¢ Virtue is a habit, 
Temperance is a virtue ; 

therefore temperance is a habit. Now the whole cogency of this 
argument depends on that great principle which presides in the for- 
mation of language, that hinge which have a common nature, re- 
ceive acommon name. They may differ in many important parti- 
culars, yet having received one common appellation from the parti- 
cular in which they all agree, the term denoting the genus may be 
predicated of every species, and every individual contained under it, 
Whatever is affirmed or denied of a more general term, may therefore 
be affirmed or denied of all the more particular terms, as well as of 
all the individual things to which its signification extends. In the 
language: of Aristotle, this is expressed by his calling those things 

nonymous which have the same name in the same sense. Thus 
«* man’’ and “ ox’”’ are, according to him, synonymous, because the 
name of animal is equally applicable to both; an observation which 
must sound harshly to those English readers who have derived their 
knoWledge of Greek through the circuitous channel of France, 

¢ On the basis of this one simple truth, itself founded in the natural 
and universal texture of language, Aristotle has reared a lofty and 
various structure of abstract science, clearly expressed and fully de- 
monstrated.’ 


~ We agree with Dr G. in his opinion of the value of the 
syllogism: which has always appeared to us one of the most 
important discoveries of antiquity. It is not easy to ascertain 
the comparative value of the arts and sciences among them- 
selves, in regard either to the elegance ‘or sublimity of the 
speculations to which they lead, or, what is of greater consc- 
quence, in respect to their influence in promoting the happi- 
ness of mankind: but, as just reasoning is the foundation of 
every art and of every science, whatever leads the mind to a 
successful application of its reasoning powers must be the 
most important of all discoveries. In this point of view, the 
merit of the syllogism must be acknowleged. Mr. Locke, we 
ate aware, may be cited as an authority for the opposite 
opinion. He observes that reasoning is employed in four things ; 
finding out proofs, disposing them regularly, shewing their 
connection, and drawing the conclusion from them, Syllogism, 
i > ‘ 7 ; he _ 
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he remarks, is useful only in shewing their connection; and 
thence he infers it to be of no great use, since the mind can 

erceive the connection where it really is, as well without as 
with the syllogism. As a proof of this, he mentions that 
many, to whom the syllogism is wholly unknown, discover 
great sdgacity, and great strength and justness of reasoning. 
With due deference: to Mr. Locke, however, if his observa- 
tion that reasoning is employed only in four things be true, it 
follows that whatever is of essential service in assisting her 
operations on one of them is highly important. Now, that 
syllogism is of the utmost use in one, and that perhaps the 
most material of those operations,-—shewing the connection of 
the proportions,—cannot, we think, be denied with any sem- 
blance of reason.. Whatever may be the subject under consi- 
deration, it is necessary that some principle should be allowed 
and laid down, before any thing like argument can be instituted. 
The next step is to shew that it applies to, or rather includes, 
the disputed proposition. The consequence therefore is, that 
the person who disputes the proportion must deny either the 
principle or the application; and this necessarily shews, in a 
fair point of view, the real matter in dispute. Now this alone 
is of infinite use in argument.— With respect to his observation 
that many argue justly to whom the syllogism is unknown, we 
must remark that, when the observation is rightly understood, it 
conveys the highest compliment that syllogism can receive. It 
is undoubtedly true that many argue extremely well, to whom 
the nature of syllogism, and even the word itself, is unknown : 
but, if it be examined why they reason well, it will be found 
that it is because they reason syllogistically ; because, in esta- 
blishing their own propositions, they set out with a proposition 
admitted by their adversary, and shew the illative connection 
between that proposition and the proposition in dispute; and 
because, in combating their adversary’s proposition, they set 
out with a proposition admitted by him, and which is incon- 
sistent with that for which he contends, and then shew that the 
proposition in dispute is included in or connected with the ad- 
mitted proposition. The merit of Aristotle is not that he in- 
vented this mode of argument, but that he described it, and 
gave to it a name; that he shewed the advantage to be derived 
from it in written and oral discussion ; and that he thus, to the 
infinite service of just reasoning and truth, brought it into ge- 
neral use. 

Having completed that part of his undertaking which re- 
spects the Analysis of Aristotles speculative Works, Dr. Gillies 
proceeds to a translation of his Ethics. We shall transcribe 
his introduction to the — as it contains a critique on 
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the author by Mr. Gray the celebrated poet, who certainly was 
no mean scholar, and some judicious observations by the trans- 
lator, which may serve as a reply tothem. It includes also 


“Dr. G.’s own account of the plan on which he has executed his 
translation : 


* The poet Gray writes thus in a letter to a friend; ‘ For my 
part I read Aristotle, his poetics, politics, and morals; though 


‘do not know well which is which, In the first place, he is the 
‘hardest anthor by far 1 ever meddled with. Then he has a dry con- 


ciseness, that makes one imagine one is perusing a table of contents 
rather than a book: it tastes for all the world like chopped hay, or 
rather like chopped logic ; for he has a violent affection for that art, 
being in some sort his own invention; so that he often loses himself 
in little trifling distinctions and verbal niceties ; and what is worse, 
leaves you to extricate him as well as you can, Thirdly, he has suf- 
fered vastly from the transcribers, as all authors of great brevity ne- 
cessarily ‘must, Fourthly and lastly, he has abundance of fine un- 
common things which make him well worth the pains he gives one.” 
See Gray’s Letters. 

¢ In this first book, our author says *¢ abundance of fine uncom- 
mon things” on the subjects of human nature, virtue, and happiness, 
His mode of composition, however, is so totally different from that to 
which the caprice of fashion has given its temporary sanction, that 
much labour and much skul must be employed, to adapt the form of 
his work to the taste of modern readeis ; to whom both his method 
and his style, which formerly appeared to deserve admiration, may 
now seem to demand apology. fis method requires, that every sub- 
ject of discussion should be accurately defined, and completely divid- 
ed; and that, how complex soever its nature may be, the compound 
should be resolved into its constituent elements; viewed in its birth 
and origin; and examined, in all its changes, varieties, augmenta- 
tions, and diminutions.’— 

‘ The Stagirite’s style is not less unfashionable that his method. 
It displays not any allurements to catch the reader’s fancy; it dis- 
dains every attempt to excite surprise, to provoke mirth, to inflame, 
sooth, or gratify passion. ‘The thirst for knowledge is the only want 
which the author professes to supply ; and this thirst, he was of 
opinion, will ever be best isbn in the clear stream of unadorned 
reason ; as that water is the purest and most salutary which has nei- 
ther taste nor colour. 3 | 

* Aristotle did not, like his master Plato, banish poets from his 
republic. He himself courted the Lyric muse, and reached her 
loftiest flights. But he never understood by what perversity of pur- 
pose the agreeable illusigns of poetry could be associated and mixed 
with the sober science of politics, In all practgcal matters, he knew 
the danger of saying any thing to the heart and passions, which would 
not bear to be examined by the light of the understanding. In trans- 
lating incomparably the most vabrable part of his works, I have at- 
tempted therefore to imitate his precision and energy, as far as that 
can be done without leaving the faintest trace of his obscurity. My 
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aim throughout is to adhere rigidly to his sense; to omit nothing 
which he says; to say nothing which he has omitted; but to en- 
deavor to the best of my abilities, to express his meaning, agreeably 
as well as forcibly ; since a mere verbal translation would convey 
hot only an inadequate, but often a very false, impression of the 
Greek original. 

‘ Words, as our author teaches, are both the signs of things and 
the materials in which our comparisons, abstractions, and conclusions 
concerning those things are embodied. The words of one language, 
therefore, will often be very imperfectly expressed by those of an- 
other ; and the more complex their significations are, the diversities 
between them will naturally be the wider. To the terms employed 
in the sciences of Ethics and Politics, this observation is peculiarly 
applicable. ‘The original term and that by which it is translated, 
not comprehending exactly the same identical notions, the English 
word which corresponds to the Greck in one of its meanings, will 
often not express it m another. The phraseology, therefore, must 
be occasionally varied ; and the ambition to attain propriety and 
excellence will thus sometimes give to a translation the appearance 
of looseness and inaccuracy. In many cases, exact equivalents to 
single Greek words, are not to be found either in English or in any 
other language. One term, therefore, must frequently be rendered 
by svchal and the translation necessarily degenerating into a para- 
phrase, will often gain in perspicuity and popularity, what it loses in 
precision and energy. From the philosophical arrangement of. the 
Greek tongue, and the singular fondness of Greek writers for ab- 
stract and universal conclusions, words denoting the higher genera or 
classes are employed by them on many occasions, when terms more 
specific would answer the purpose better, and sound more gracefully 
in English. With regard to this particular, I have sometimes ven- 
tured to prefer to strictness of version a compliance with the genius 
of modern tongues, and with the taste of modern readers.’ 


To the translator’s encomium on Aristotle’s style, and to 
the reason assigned, or rather hinted, by him, for its not being 
admired so generally as it deserves, we readily subscribe. It 
may be added that, even among scholars, very few acquire 
such an intimate knowlege of any language, which is not their 
native language, as enables them to relish the beauty or feel the 
value of what Cicero and Quintilian have distinguished by the 
name of the simple style. When a passage in a work is $trik- 
ing by its sentiment, by the pomp of its language, or the splens 
dor of its imagery, its merit is perceived and acknowleged by 
persons even of moderate taste and moderate information. The 
story of Nisus and Uryalus, Homer’s description of Ajax at 
the defeat of the Greeks, or of Achilles arming himself for 
battle, are admired as often as they are read: but the unspeak- 
able charms of Horace’s Epistle to Lollius, or of that of Ti- 
bullus to Messala, are felt by few. This remark is not merel 
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applicable to the dead languages. ‘The grandeur of Milton’s 

description of Satan haranguing the fallen Angels, and the 
sublimity of his address to the Sun, are seen by every school- 
boy: but how few are those who really discern the beauty, 
the taste, the Jabored ease of every line of Swift’s account of 


Harley, ‘‘the nation’s great support,”—when, 


« Returning home one day from court, 
He spied a parson, near Whitehall, 
Cheap’ning old authors at a stall.”’— 

If a preceptor, at the close ‘of the pupil’s studies, were de- 
sirous of putting his taste to the severest trial, and the works 
of Cicero were the subject, he should first select those passages 
in which the periods of the Roman orator roll in their richest 
magnificence, and in which there is most of the pathos of his 
sentiments, and most of the splendid conflagration of his argu- 


ment. If he should find that the young man feels them as he 


ought, he has reason to be pleased. The trial, however, should 
not end there. He should proceedtothe other parts of the Roman 
orator ; and if he should find that his pupil is sensible of the 
countless beauties of the offices and epistles, and that he reads 
the prefaces to his works on philosophy and oratory over and 
over again, and always with fresh delight, he may then close 
the trial, shut up the book, and pronounce his pupil’s taste to 
be complete.—This speci¢s of beauty is never so necessary and 
never so difficult to attain, as in works purely didactic; espe- 
cially when, as is the case of Aristotle’s writings, they are of 
that austere. kind which rejects illustration, and rests solel 
for its effect on its success in informing and convincing the 
understanding of the reader. The proper word, in its proper 
place, is all that this style requites or admits; and it is in this 
that Aristotle’s merit conspicuously appears. That word which 
should announce the proposition, lead to the inference, or 
draw the conclusion, is always where it should be; and it 
fills so exactly the place which it should hold, that it is. often 
difficult to ascertain whether it precedes or follows the reader’s 
own idea. The attic terseness of Junius, the full period of 
Robertson, and the mellifluous antithesis of Gibbon, have had 
many successful imitators ; even the smooth polish of Addison 
has been rivalled: but Swift’s nervous simplicity stands, as 
yet, without a rival or a second. Ina loftier tone of praise, 
the same, to use his own words, may be predicated of Aris- 
totle’s style. 

We lament that the limits of our undertaking does not per- 
mit us to present our readers with that part of this work which 
treats of the sublimest topic of antient learning, viz. that 


which was called by them Zhe First Philosophy; especially as 


it 
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it is most happily executed. Those of our readers who.recollect 
the insulting contempt which Lord Bolingbroke frequently ex- 
presses, respecting those among the antients who addicted 
themselves to that sublime speculation, we would invite to.a 
participation of the pleasure which we have received from 
this part of the performance ; and we think that they will agree 
with us, that the manner in which the subject is treated by 
Aristotle did not deserve his Lordship’s censure. We could select 
many passages from it, of which the dignity, the good sense, 
and the modesty, (which qualities are not lost in the transla- 
tion,) form a striking contrast to his Lordship’s dogmatical and 
unmeaning declamations :—but we cannot refuse ourselves, the 
pleasure of transcribing the following just and e.egant ag- 
knowledgment of the superior genius of Christianity, contained 
in the translator’s introduction to the 2d Book of the Ethics; 


‘ The most profound as well as the mest elegant of all modern 
writers on the subject of political Ethics, the immortal Grotius, -in 
his treatise on the laws of war and peace, observes, that Aristotle 
holds the first rank among philosophers, whether we estimate him 
by the perspicuity of his method, the acuteness of his distinctions, 
or the weight and solidity of his arguments. ‘This criticism is. fully 
justified by the book before us, in which our author treats of the 
nature of moral virtue, shews by what means it is acquired, proves 
by an accurate induction that it consists in the habit of mediocrity, 
and lays down three practical rules for its attainment. ‘This part of 
his work will bear that trial which he regards as the test of excel- 
lence; ‘* it requires not any addition, and it will not admit of re- 
trenchment.”? The objections made to it, as falling short of the 
purity and sublimity of Christian morality, will equally apply to all 
the discoveries of human reason, when compared with ** that divine 
light which coming into the world gives or offers light to every man 
in it.” But the critics who make objections to Aristotle, would 
urge them with less confidence, if they attended to two remarks on 
which our author often insists; first, that practical matters admit 
not of scientific or logical accuracy ; secondly, that the virtues of 
which he is in quest, are all of them merely relative to the condition 
and exigencies of man in political society, being those habits, ac- 
quired by our own exertion, in which, when confirmed, we shall uni- 
formly act our parts on the theatre of the world, usefully, agreeably, 
and gracefully. In Aristotle’s philosophy, man is the judge of man; 
in Christianity, the judge of man is God. Philosophy confines itself 
to the perishing interests of the present world; Christianity, lookin 
beyond those interests, takes a loftier aim, inspires the mind with 
nobler motives, and promises to adorn it with perfections, worthy of 
its inestimably valuable rewards. Yet to the man of piety, it may 
be a matter of cdification, to compare the virtue of philosophical 
firmness with the grace of Christian patience; and to observe how 
nearly the rules discovered by reason and experience, as most con- 
ducive to the happiness of our present state, coincide with those 
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precepts which are given in the Gospel in order to fit us for @ 
better.’ erie | 

In another number, we shall conclude our review of this 
work. It is *¢ an old friend with a new face :’—but, contrary 
to the proverb, the meeting has given us great pleasure; and 


we wish for many of the kind. But, 





Arr. VII. The Life of William late Earl of Mansfeld. By John 
Holliday of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. F.R,S. and Barrister at Law, 
4to. pp. 520. 11.13. Boards. Elmsly and Bremner, &e. 


797- 
HIs work is dedicated to a venerable Prelate * who stood 
deservedly high in the estimation and confidence. of the 
Earl of Mansfield, and whose literary abilities would have 
eminently qualified him for the office of his biographer. Mr. 
Holliday modestly observes, that it would have been happy 
for an enlightened age, if the Bishop’s bodily health had kept 
ce with the vigor of his mind,—if his~other avocations 
would have permitted what his inclination would not fail to 
prompt—the payment of a just tribute to the memory of a 
zealous patron and a sincere friend :—~an ofhice, which, from 
a chain of circumstances, devolves on one who, however ambi- 
tious he may be from motives of gratitude, respect, and vene- 
ration, feels himself very unequal to the task of bending the 
bow of Ulysses and of performing so difficult a service.’ 

As it does not follow, by any necessary and unavoidable 
connexion, that the undertaking which (from causes that all 
good men must regret) the Bishop of Worcester might feel 
it proper to decline shovld find an adequate supporter in Mr. 
Hoiliday, it will be asked what advantages or opportunities 
this gentleman possesses to qualify him for the prosecution of 
the work. The following detail of some of the sources of his 
information is submitted in the preface by way of answer to 
this question. ‘The circumstance mentioned in the first para- 
graph seems to have suggested the first idea of the present 


performance, 


« An original letter, in 1735, introduced in the early part of this 
work, fell into his hands, as one of the executors of the late Mr. 
Booth, a gentleman of great eminence in his profession, and con- 
temporary with Mr. Murray. In this letter he found the emana- 
tions of a friendly heart ; and could not reconcile to himself the pro- 

riety of classing it, on the one hand, among papers uninteresting 
to the public, or of keeping it in secret, on the other. In fine, it 





* Dr. Hard, Bishop of Worcester. 
was 





it, 
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was restored to lord Mansfield at the distance of near half a century, 
who, after having permitted the company then present to read it, 
was pleased with great politeness ag possibly with some design) to 
desire that it might be restored to the same person from whom it came, 
adding that it could not be in better hands. 

‘The late lord chief baron Parker first communicated to lard 
Mansfeld a clause in Mr. Booth’s will, whereby he left all his Manu- 
scripts to the author of these sheets ; when the /ord chief justice was 
pleased to say, “ he was extremely glad to hear they were in such 
hands, since few people knew so well as himself the value of these 
manuscripts.” 

‘ In addition to the great assistance thus derived from one con- 
temporary of Mr. Murray, the author has had the honor of receiving 
some valuable communications from the learned Sir James Marriot, 
judge of the court of admiralty, who was in the habits of friendship 
and great intimacy with /ord Mansfeld. 

‘'T'o Francis Wheeler, Esq. of Whitton near Coventry, who well 
deserves, and is probably now intitled to the venerable distinction 
of Father of the Bar, and who was also contemporary with Mr. 
Murray ; he is also indebted for liberal and friendly communica- 
tions. 

« Some interesting anecdotes of lord Mansriztp have been 
put into the author’s hands by Dr. Turton, in the most friendly 
manner. 

‘To George Brooks, Esq. banker in Chancery-lane, and late high 
sheriff of the county of Bedford, the author’s grateful thanks are 
due for the first portrait which was ever drawn of the honorable 
Mr. Murray, from which the engraving in the Front of this Work 
has been made. 

* The debt of gratitude is also very great to William Seward, 
Esq. F.R.S. who in addition to his permission, to use any of the 
few yet correct materials which he had previously given to the public, 
has transmitted some choice observations, of which the author of 
these sheets is not a little proud. 

* To Dr. Combe (whose elegant and erudite edition of Horace, 
inscribed to the earl of Mansfield, has proved that works of literature 
may flourish under the auspices of a liberal profession) the author’s 
best acknowledgements are justly due. _ 

‘ To have said so little by way of information or advice to the 
courteous reader, seems to require an apology. The author will 
endeavour to make the best atonement in his power for the 
omission. 

* To those, who, in reading the life of a great man, have only 
amusement in view, he has no advise to offer, no rules for their re- 
creation to lay down. But to the Tyros at the bar, and the students 
looking up to it, he begs permission to recommend, that after a cur- 
sory view of the whole, they will respectively be pleased to impose 
something like a task on themselves, of not only reading, but of 
seriously studying, one of the three chapters-or divisions of this work, 
in one or other of the legal vacations in the year; with a view to 
discover close analytical reasoning, adorned with an happy facility of 

expression, 
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expression, clear conceptions, and just conclusions, which will not 
fail amply to recompence the attention they shall give to the speeches 
which flowed from the tongue of ‘the British Tully. If, by patience 
and perseverance, the great supporters of studious minds, that, which’ 
at the first blush may be somewhat irksome and laborious, should 
wear a more pleasing aspect, and even become a favorite study, 
the author’s labors in their service will not have been in vain? 
since by emulating the irresistible eloquence of a Pericks, they 
will probably rise above mediocrity, and disdain to creep with 
Timeus.’ 

The first chapter comprizes the period of Lord Mansfield’s 
legal and political career, to the time at which he was made 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. . The rapid 
success of Mr. Murray at the bar will be better known to 
posterity from the celebrated lines addressed to him by Pope, 
than from:all the learned industry displayed by Mr. Holliday 
in enumerating the causes in which he was engaged during his 
early attendance on the House of Lords: but the merits of a poet 
and an antiquary are of an opposite kind, and we shall not re- 
fuse to our author the praise of laborious accuracy. Mr. Hol- 
liday, however, not unfrequently travels into the regions of pa- 
negyric, and his prose is sometimes a little too poetical. In 
his account of Lord Lovat’s trial, he is quite extravagant in 
his commendations of Mr. Murray’s eloquence : 

¢ Jn this trial, the king’s solicitor-general (Mr. Murray) seems to 
have been considered as the mirror of eloquence and sound judgement. 
When we impartially consider the acknowledged effect which his first - 

ech had on the house ; the concurrent testimony of applause which 
flowed from the law-lords ; the impartial and well-timed approbation 
of his colleague Mr. Attorney-general Ryder; and lastly, though 
not least, the repeated encomiums of the prisoner at the bar, be- 
stowed on Mr. Murray’s eloquence; are not we well warranted in 
drawing this conclusion, that these concurrent eulogies equal, if they 
do not surpass, any tribute of applause, given to the fluent orators 
of Greece and Rome by their warmest panegyrists ?” 


This passage is yet outdone by the following, which he 
quotes from an anonymous writer, in treating of Lord Mans- 
field’s judicial character: (p. 458.) 

«© The lustre of his eloquence was something more than human, 
and the firm integrity of the judge was the emanation of a divinity. 
Here Demonsthenes and Tully shrink from the comparison—here 
acknowleged superiority stands confessed—here the exulting Briton 
may exclaim, 

“6 Cedite, Romani—Cedite, Graii !’? 

Surely this fulsome strain of adulation, instead of doing ho- 
nour to the dead, only disgusts and nauseates the living. It is 
to be observed, also, that Mr. H: is not always fortunate enough 
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to distinguish between praise and satire. ‘Thus he construes a 
severe sarcasm of Lord Chatham into a signal encomium on 
the character of Lord Mansfield. P. 53. £ On a great occasion, 
Lord Chatham having quoted Lord Sommers and Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, and having drawn their characters in splendid 
colours, turning to Lord Mansfield with a truly dignified 
gesture, he exclaimed : “I vow to God I think the Noble Lord 
equals them both in abilities." —It is well known that Lord Cha- 
tham was commending those great men for their integrity and 
veneration for the Constitution. No man ever disputed Lord 
Mansfield’s abilities ;—but here Lord Chatham’s commenda- 
tion designedly stops, and Lord Mansfield fe/t it, but we be- 
lieve not asa compliment. It is not the possession, but the use 
of great talents, which entitles the possessor to the just esteem 
of mankind. 3 

The two succeeding chapters or divisions of this work con- 
tain much profound learning, extracted from the printed Re- 
ports * of Cases decided by Lord Mansfield in the situation of 
Chief Justice; and likewise some curious particulars of his 
private life, which will be nfore interesting to the general 
reader. 

The circumstance of his rescuing a young nobleman from the 
fangs of a noted money-lender does honour to his heart : but 
it is related with too much prolixity to be inserted here, and 
concludes with an unlucky flourish of the biographer, in which 
he confounds Othello the Aoor-with the ALerchant of Venice. 

The following tribute of respect to the memory of an able 
and upright Judge is the production of Lord Mansfield’s pen, 
and is no mean specimen of his talents for composition. 
Writing to a friend on occasion of the Death of Mr. Justice 
Dennison, he says: 


“‘ As an office of piety, I am prompted to write the inclosed+. I 
am not used to writing, much less to writing epitaphs. 


“« To the Memory of 
Sir THomas Dennison, knight, 
this monument was erected 
by his afflicted widow. 
He was an affectionate husband, 
a generous relation, 
a sincere friend, a good citizen, 
an honest man. 





* From Burrow, Cowper, Douglas, &c. transcribed very copiously, 
not by Mr. Holliday, we presume, but by his clerk. 
+ Mr. Holliday supposes this epitaph to be written in 1758 ; See 


p-275. but, from the epitaph, it appears Sir ‘Thomae Dennison did not 
die till 1765. ere A pear 
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Skilled in all the learning of the common law, 
he raised himself to great eminence 
in his profession ; 
and shewed by his practice 
that a thorough knowledge 
of legal art and form | 
‘is not litigious, or an instrument of chicane, 
but the plainest, easiest, and shortest way 
to the end of strife. 
, For the sake of the publick, 
he was pressed, and at last prevailed upon, 
to accept the office of a Judge 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 
He discharged the important trust 
of that high office 
with unsuspected integrity 
af and uncommon ability. 
The clearness of his understanding, 
and the natural probity of his heart, 
led him immediately to Truth, Equity, 
| { and Justice. 
a , The precision and extent of his legat knowledge: 
| | enabled him always to find the right way 
} of doing what was right. 
- A zealous friend to the constitution 
of his country, 
HY he steadily adhered to the fundamental principle 
j upon which it is built, 
and by whieh alone it can be maintained ; 
a religious application of the inflexible 
it rule of Law 
iW to all questions concerning the power 
of the Crown, 
and privileges of the Subject. 
He resigned his office, February 14, 1765, 
because from the decay of his health, 
and loss of his sight, 
he found himself unable any Tonger 
to execute it. 
| He died September the 8th, 1765, without issue, 
in the 67th year of his age. 
He wished to be buried in his native country, 
and in this church. 
He lies here *, 
near the lord chief justice Gascoicne, 
who, by a resolute 
| and judicious exertion of his authority, 
supported Law and Government in 2 manner 
which has perpetuated his name, 
_ and made him an example famous to posterity.’ 


¢* In Harewood Church, Yorkshire.’ 
| 2 * ‘These 
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These praises are appropriate and just ; and, as coming from 
so high an authority, they are doubly valuable. We are 
told by Mr. H. that a large sum of money has been left by 
the will of a Mr. Baillie, for erecting a monument to Lord 
Mansfield, and also a certain sum for the best inscription. We 
do not think that the fame of the noble Earl will derive any 
addition from the praises of a venal muse. May we venture to 
suggest that, from the classical pen of the present Archbishop 
of York, (connected by the ties of friendship with the late 
Earl, and now allied by the marriage of his daughter to the 
noble possessor of his fortunes and title,) this ‘ Office of 
Piety,” to use Lord Mansfield’s words, would be highly de- 
sirable? Mr. Holliday is of opinion that, by whomsoever the 
epitaph is written, it should peculiarly insist on his Lordship’s 
being the founder and author of the present system of come 
mercial law: yet he immediately afterward introduces, in terms 
of commendation, a proposed epitaph by Mr. David Rees, in 
which we are told * of the wisdom of Socrates, the eloquence 
of Cicero, the harmony of Virgil, and the wit and pleasantries 
of Horace,” all concurring in Lord M.: but in which we 
find not a word of the founder of the present system of come 
mercial law. 

We conclude this article with the Bishop of Worcester’s 
delineation of Lord Mansfield’s character *, as quoted by Mr. 
Holliday ; which, our readers will observe, principally relates 
to his conduct in the House of Lords: but which is conveyed 
in terms so correct and elegant, as to excite a just regret that 
he has not given a more extended view of the subject : 


«© Mr. Murray, afterwards earl of Mansfield, and lord chief justice 
of England, was so extraordinary a person, and made so greata 
figure in the world, that his name must go down to posterity with 
distinguished honor in the public records of the nation ; for, his shins 
ing talents displayed themselves in every department of the state as 
well as in the supreme court of justice, his peculiar province, which 
he filled with a lustre of reputation, not equalled perhaps, certainly 


not exceeded, by any of his predecessors. 
“ Of his conduct in the House of Lords I can speak with the 


more confidence, because I speak from my own observation. ‘Too 
good to be the leader, and too able to be the dupe of any party, he 
was believed to speak his own sense of public measures, and the au- 
thority of his judgement was so high, that, in regular times, the 
house was usually decided by it. He was no forward or frequent 
speaker, but reserved himself, as was fit, for occasions worthy of 
him. In debate he was eloquent as well as wise, or rather he be- 
came eloquent by his wisdom. His countenance and tone of voice 
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imprinted the ideas of penetration, probity, and candour; but what 
secured your attention and assent to all he said was his constant good 
sense, flowing in apt terms, and in the clearest method. He affected 
no sallies of the imagination, or bursts of passion; much less would 
he condescend to personal abuse, or to petulant altercation. All 
was clear candid reasou, letting itself so easily into the minds of his 
hearers as to carry information and conviction with it. In a word, 
his public senatorial character very much resembled that of Messala, 
of whom Cicero says, addressing himself to Brutus, ** Do not ima- 
gine, Brutus, that for worth, honor, and a warm love of his coun- 
try, any one is comparable to Messala ;”” so that his eloquence, in 
which he wonderfully excels, is almost eclipsed by those virtues: and 
even in his display of that faculty his superior good sense shews itself 
most ; with so much care and skill hath he Prmed himself to the 
truest manner of speaking ! His. powers of genius and invention are 
confessedly of the first size, yet he almost owes less to them, than 
the diligent and studious cultivation of judgement. 

“In the commerce of a private life ford Mansfield was easy, 
friendly, and very entertaining, extremely sensible of worth in other 
men, and ready on all occasions to countenance and patronize it.” 


Mr. Holliday has enriched his work with two pleasing en- 
gtavings, one from a portrait by J. Baptist Vanloo, painted in 
the year 1734, in which Mr. Murray is represented in his bar- 
gown: the other from a miniature picture in the possession of 
Dr. Combe, which was taken at an advanced period of life, 


and is an excellent likeness of the venerable Chief Justice. 


Tou. 
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TRE subjects and the importance of the contents of this vo- 
lume will best be seen by an analysis of the papers of 


which ic is composed. Without entering, therefore, into any 


general remarks, we shall proceed to the consideration,. first, 
of the : 


ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS, 


v 

A third Catalogue of the comparative Brightness of the Stars ; with 
an introductory Account of an Index to Mr. Flamsteed’s Obser- 
vations of the fixed Stars contained in the second Volume of the 

Hisroria Cogristis. Zo which are added several useful Re- 

sults derived from that Index. By William Herschel, LL.D.” ’ 

F.R.S. 

The index to which Dr.H. refers, and which is likely to 
be of considerable utility to him in his future researches, was 
constructed by his sister, according to his direction. It 18 a 
work that required time and labour; and we have no doubt of | 
its having been executed with attention and correctness. By 
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means of this index, the formation of which it is needless to 
describe, the British Catalogue is easily compared with the 
observations on which it is supposed to be founded; and it 
may be determined, whether the stars that are inserted in this 
catalogue were actually observed by Mr. Flamsteed or not, and 
likewise what stars, that were either partially or completely 
observed, have been incorrectly inserted or wholly omitted. It 
appears that between § and 600 stars, observed by Flamsteed, 
were overlooked when the British Catalogue was framed; and 
a catalogue of these stars is drawn up by Miss Herschel, who 
hopes that it may prove a valuable acquisition to astronomers. 
Dr. H. avails himself of this index, and of his sister’s catalogue, 
in his additional notes to his first catalogues of the comparative 
brightness of the stars, as well as in those that relate to the 
third catalogue now published. 

It is scarcely requisite to add that these catalogues, with the 


remarks annexed to them, will be extremely useful to those 


observers, who wish to obtain an accurate acquaintance with 
the heavens; and that they will serve to direct and determine 
the inquiries of future astronomers with regard to many stars, 


of which the magnitude, lustre, and situation, might otherwise 
be doubtful. 


Observations on the changeable Brightness of the Satellites of Fupiter, 
and of the Variation in their apparent Magnitudes: with a De- 
termination of the Time of their rotatory Motions on their Axes. 
To which are added, a Measure of the Diameter of the second 
Satellite, and an Estimate of the comparative Size of all the four. 
By William Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S. | 
The observations recited in this paper were made in 1790, 

1794, and 1796. Before he proceeds to draw any conclusions 

from them, Dr. H. premises some general remarks, in order 

to prevent the deception to which they are liable, and to faci- 
litate the application of them to the purposes for which they 
were made. From the very considerable changes that take 
place in the brightness of the Satellites, it is justly inferred that 


they have.a rotatory motion on their axes, of the same duration 


with their periodical revolutions about the primary planet. 
From the unexpected but very observable change in the appa- 
rent magnitude of the Satellites, the author concludes that 
their bodies are not spherical, ¢ but of such forms as they, have 
assumed by their quick periodical and slow contemporary ro- 
tatory motions, and which forms in future may become a sub- 
ject for mathematical investigation ; or it may denote, in case 
geometrical researches should not countenance a sufficient de- 
viation from the spherical form, that some part of the discs of 
these Satellites reflects hardly any light, and therefore in cer- 
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tain situations of the Satellite makes it appear of a smaller mag. 
nitude than in others.’ 

In order to verify the conclusions deduced from this” 
principle, Dr. H. throws the observations of each Satellite 
into a graduated circle : but to transcribe his manner of doin 


it would require a diagram, and lead us into a detail that would 


far exceed our prescribed limits. Having formed his figures, he 
deduces his inferences from them almost by mere inspection, 
The first Satellite revolves on its axis in 14 185 26°,6. The 
second in 3118" 17',9. ‘The third in 74 35 59,6. The 
fourth in 164 18° 5,14. From the different tints observed in 
the fourth Satellite, which appeared dusky, dingy, inclining 
to orange, reddish, and ruddy, at different times, Dr. H. is in- 
duced to surmise that this Satellite has a considerable atmo. 
sphere. In estimating the diameter of the second Satellite, by 
means of its entrance on the disc of the planet, 

¢ The duration by the observation is fixed at 4 minutes; in which 
time it passes over an arch in its orbit of 16’ 52”, 9. Now as its dis- 
tance from the planet is to its distante from the earth, so is 16° 52”, 
to the diameter of the Satellite; or the mean distance of the 2d Satel. 
lite may be rated, with M. de La Lande, at 2°57” or 177°’. Then 
putting this equal to radius, we shall have the following analogy. 
Radius isto 177° as the tangent of 16° 52”, 9 is to the angle, in se- 
,conds, which the diameter of the second Satellite subtends when seen 


from the earth. And by calculation this comes out 0”, 87 ; that is 
less than nine-tenths of a second.’ 


By this process, it is demonstrated that the diameter of this 
second Satellite is less, by one half at least, than, from the 
result of the measures of former observers, it has been sup- 
posed to be. 

From the different expressions which are given of the appa- 
rent magnitudes of the Satellites, Dr. H. concludes that ¢ the 
third Satellite is considerably larger than any of the rest ; that 
the first is a little larger than the second, and nearly of the size 
of the fourth; and that the second is a little smaller than the 
first and fourth, or the smallest of them all.’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Experiments to determine the Force of fired Gun-powder. By Ben 
jamin Count of Rumford, FF. R.S. MR. L.A. 

There is scarcely a subject that has been submitted to the 
test of experiment, concerning which the most approved writers 
have differed so much as the explosive force of gun-powder. 
Mr. Robins, who has done more towards perfecting the art of 
gunnery than any single individual, states this force to be 1000 
times greater than the mean pressure of the atmosphere ; while 
the celebrated Danicl Bernouilli determines it to be not less 
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than 10,000 times this pressure. ‘This difference of opinion 
Jed Count Rumford to pursue a course of experiments, of 
which some were published in the 71st volume of the Trans- - 
actions *, and others are now before us, with the view princi- 
pally of determining the initial expansive force of fired gun- 
powder. By an experiment communicated on a former occa- 
sion, it appeared that, calculating even on Mr. Robins’s owr 
principles, the force of gun-powder, instead of being 1000 
times, must at least be 1308 times greater than the mean pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. From this experiment, the Count 
thought himself warranted in concluding that the principles 
assumed by Mr. Robins were erroneous, and that his mode: of 
ascertaining the force of gun-powder could never satisfactorily 
determine it. Despairing of success in that way, he resolved 
to make an attempt for ascertaining this force by actual mea- 
surement ; and after many unsuccessful experiments, he was 
at length led to conclude that this force was at least 50,000 
times greater than the mean pressure of the atmosphere. 

It is impossible to account for so great a difference, without 
supposing that there is some fundamental error in the principles 
on which the experiments are conducted, or inaccuracy in the 
experiments themseives ; and it must occur to any person who 
reflects at all on the subject, that a single experiment is not 
sufhcient to determine a point concerning which such very 
discordant sentiments have been adopted. We cannot forbear 
to express our concern that, in the present case, the experi- 
ments cited in this paper, though performed under the direc- 
tion of Count R., in whose judgment we repose great confi- 
dence, were not likewise, even in the minutest circumstance 
attending them, subject to his inspection. We have no rea- 
son for questioning the attention and accuracy of the gentlemen 
by whom they were conducted, nor the fidelity of their report : 
but, in admitting a conclusion so very different from that de- 
duced from other experiments, not less judiciously conducted 
and faithfully reported, we cannot but hesitate, and wish for 
every kind of satisfaction that diversified experiments can afford, 
and that the importance of the subject in dispute demands, It 
should be considered, however, that Count R. possessed pecu- 
liar advantages, from his situation both in the navy and army, 
and from continued and indefatigable attention to the object 
which he had in view, for devising and executing experiments 
of the most decisive and satisfactory kind. We are fully con- 
vinced that these experiments sufficiently exposed the fallacy of 
several of the principles assumed by Mr. Robins, and that they 





* Vid. M. Rev. vol. Ixvii. p. 123. 
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furnish others which, when pursued to their practical conse- 
quences, will serve to correct and improve both the theory and 
the art of gunnery. 

Mr. Robins apprehends that the force of fired gun-powder 
consists in the action of a permanently elastic fluid, similar in 
many respects to common atmospherical air; and this opinion 
has been very generally received :—but Count R. thinks that, 
though the permanently elastic fluids, generated in the com- 


bustion of gun-powder, assist in producing the effects which 
result from its explosion, its enormous force, allowing it to be 
50,000 times greater than the mean pressure of the atmosphere, 
cannot be explained without supposing that it arises principally 


from the elasticity of the aqueous vapour generated from the 
powder in its combustion. 


‘ The brilliant discoveries of modern chemists have taught us, 
that both the constituent parts of which water is composed, and 
even water itself, exist in the materials which are combined to 
make gun-powder ; and there is much reason to believe that water is 
actually formed, as well as disengaged, in its combustion. M. La- 
voisier, I know, imagined that the force of fired gun-powder depends 
in a great measure upon the expansive force of uncombined caloric, 
supposed to be let loose in great abundance during the combustion 
or deflagration of the powder: but it is not only dangerous to ad- 
mit the action of an agent whose existence is not yet clearly de- 
monstrated ; but it appears to me that this supposition is quite un- 
necessary ; the elastic force of the heated aqueous vapour, whose 
existence can hardly be doubted, being quite sufficient to account 
for all the phznomena. It is well evans that the elasticity of 
aqueous vapour is incomparably more augmented by any given aug- 
mentation of temperature than that of any permanently elastic fluid 
whatever ; and those who are acquainted with the amazing force of 
steam, when heated only to a few degrees above the boilin 
point, can easily perceive that its elasticity must be almost infinite 
when greatly condensed and heated to the temperature of red-hot 
iron; and this heat it must certainly acquire in the explosion. of 

un-powder. But if the force of fired gun-powder arises pa 
ows the elastic force of heated aqueous vapour, a cannon is nothing 
more than a steam engine upon a peculiar construction; and upon 
determining the ratio of the elasticity of this vapour to its density, 
and to its temperature, a law will be found to obtain very different 
from that assumed by Mr. Robins in his treatise on gunnery.’ 


Count R. contests another position of Mr. Robins, which 
supposes the inflammation and combustion of gun-powder to 
be so instantaneous, ‘ that the whole of the charge of a piece 
of ordnance is actually inflamed and converted into an elastic 
vapour before the bullet is sensibly moved from its place ;’ and 
he also alleges that the ratio of the elasticity of the generated 
fluid to its density, or to the space occupied by it as it expands, 
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is very different from that assumed by Mr. R.:--but for the 


observations and experiments that relate to these subjects, we- 


must refer to the ‘Transactions at large, 

In order to measure the elastic force of fired gun-powder, 
Count R. adopted a new plan; and, instead of causing the 
generated elastic fluid to act on a moveable body through a de- 
termined space, which he had found to be ineffectual to his 
purpose, he contrived an apparatus in which this fluid should 
be made to act, * by a determined surface, against a weight, 
which by being increased at pleasure should at last be such as 
would just be able to confine it, and which in that case would 
just counterbalance and consequently measure the elastic force.’ 

Having succeeded in setting fire to the powder, without any 
communication with the external air, ‘ by causing the heat 
employed for that purpose to pass through the solid‘ substance 
of the barrel, it only remained to apply such a weight to an 
opening made in the barrel, as the whole force of the generated 
elastic fluid should not be able to lift, or displace.” Many 

recautions were necessary. ‘The author’s apparatus is nti- 
nutely described and illustrated by a variety of drawings, to 
which we must refer. | 

Of the astonishing force of fired gun-powder, some judg- 
ment may be formed from the following experiments, which 
we shall briefly recite. Having charged the barrel with tew 
grains of powder, its whole contents being about 28 grains, 
and a 24 pounder, weighing 8081 lbs. Avoirdupois, being placed’ 
on its cascabel so as by its weight to confine the generated! 
elastic fluid, a heated iron ball was applied to the end of the 
vent tube. Ina few moments, the powder took fire, thougly 
the explosion made a very feeble report ; and when the weight 
was raised, the confined elastic vapour rushed out of the 
barrel. The slight effect produced by this explosion induced 
some of the attendants on this occasion to undervalue the im- 
portance of this experiment, and to form a very inadequate 
idea of the real force of the elastic fluid that had been thus 
almost insensibly discharged.—In a second experiment, the 
barrel was filled with powder, and the same weight laid on as 
before. ‘The barrel was made of the best hammered iron, and 
uncommonly strong. The charge of powder amounted to 
little more than = of a cubic inch, which is not so much as 
would be required to load a small’ pocket-pistol, and not one- 
tenth part of the quantity frequently used for the charge of a 
common musket. Yer this'inconsiderable quantity of powder, 
when set on fire, exploded with a force that burst the barrel, 
ore ag a loud: report: that alarmed: the while’ neighbour- 
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The author proceeds to make an estimate, from the known 
strength of iron, and the area of the fracture of the barrel in 
the preceding experiment, of the real force employed by the 
elastic vapour’to burst it ; and he computes that it must have 
been equal to the pressure of a weight of 412529 lbs.; which, 
by another computation, he found to be 55004 times greater 
than the mean pressure of the atmosphere. By another pro- 


‘cess, he investigates the strength of the iron of which the 


barrel was made; and he thence finds that the force required 
to burst it was equal to the pressure of a weight of 4106244|bs, 
This weight, reduced into atmospheres, gives 54750 atmo- 
spheres for the measure of the force exerted by the elastic 
fluid in the present instance. This force must be considerably 
less than the initial force of the elastic fluid generated in the 
combustion of gun-powder, before it has begun to expand; 
« for it is more than probable (says Count R.) that the barrel 
was in fact burst before the generated elastic fluid had exerted 
all its force, or that this fluid wouid have been able to have 
burst a barrel still stronger than that used in the experiment.’ 

For other experiments conducted under his direction, and 
reported by the two gentlemen who were employed in per- 
forming them, we must refer to the Count’s own particular 
detail. The results of all of them are arranged in tables; from 
which he has deduced an equation, expressing the relation 
which the given densities of the generated elastic fluid, (or, 
which amounts to the same thing, the quantities of powder 
used for the charge,) will at all times bear to the different cor- 
responding elasticities of the generated fluid. From all the 
Count’s experiments, it appears that the elasticities, which, 
according to Mr. Robins, are as the densities, increase faster 
than in the simple ratio of the corresponding densities. 

The author suggests, by way of practical conclusion, that 
the readiest method of increasing the effects of gun-powder 1s 
to accelerate its inflammation and combustion; for he alleges 
that the slowness of its combustion has prevented the disco- 
very of its enormous and almost incredible force. In order to 
produce this effect, he proposes to set fire to the charge of 
powder by shooting, through a small opening, the flame of a 
smaller charge into the midst of it. He contrived an instru- 
ment for firing cannon on this principle, which would super- 
sede the necessity of using priming, or of vent-tubes, port- 
fires, and matches, and thought it might be of use in the Bri- 
tish navy :- but it does not appear to have been received into 
practice. Another method of increasing the effect of gune 
powder would be to cause the bullet to fit the bore exactly, or 
without windage, in that part of the bore at least in which the 


bullet 
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bullet rests on the charge. The Count has in his possession a 
musket, from which, with a common charge of powder, he 
fires two bullets at once with the same velocity that a single 
bullet is discharged from a musket on the common construc- 
tion, and with the same quantity of powder; and this advan- 
tage he ascribes to the means that are used for effectually pre- 
venting the loss of force by windage. 

At the close of this paper, we have a computation, de- 
signed to shew that the force of the elastic fluid generated in 
the combustion of gun-powder, enormous as it is, may be sa- 
tisfactorily explained on the supposition that it depends solely 
on the elasticity of watery vapour, or steam. From experi- 
ments made in France in the year 1790, it appears that the 
elasticity of steam is doubled by every addition of temperature 
equal to 30° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. As the heat gene~ 
rated in the combustion of gun-powder cannot be less than 
that of red-hot iron, it may be supposed equal to 1000° of 
Fahrenheit's scale: —but the elastic force of steam is just equal 
to the mean pressure of the atmosphere, when its temperature 
is equal to that of boiling water, or to 2;2° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer; consequently, 212%-+-30°=242° will represent 
the temperature, when its elasticity will be equal to the pres- 
sure of two atmospheres; and, pursuing the calculation, at 
602°, or 2° above the heat of boiling linseed oil, its elasticity 


will be equal to the pressure of 8192 atmospheres, or above 


eight times greater than the utmost force of the fluid generated 
in the combustion of gun-powder, according to Mr. Robins’s 
computation: but the heat in this case is much greater than 
that of 602° of Fahrenheit, and therefore the elasticity of the 
steam generated from the water contained in the powder must 
be much greater than the pressure of 8192 atmospheres. At 
722°, the elasticity will be equal to the pressure of 131,072 
atmospheres; and this temperature is less than the heat of 
iron, which is visibly red-hot in day-light, by 355°:—but the 
flame of gun-powder has been found to melt brass, which re- 
quires a heat equal to that of 3807° of Fahrenheit; 2730° 
above the heat of red-hot iron, or 3805° higher than the tem- 
perature which gives to steam an elasticity equal to the pressure 
of 131,c72 atmospheres. ‘That there is in gun-powder water 
suficient for supplying the necessary quantity of steam, the au- 
thor has very satisfactorily evinced: but we must not pursue 
his curious investigations any farther. 


Farther Experiments and Observations on the Affections and Pro- 
perties of Light. By Henry Brougham, jun. Esq. 

From the first series of. experiments recited in this paper, 

and which may be considered as a continuation of those for- 
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merly noticed, (see M.R. vol. xxiii N.S. p.42, &c.) the’ 
author deduces the following general conclusions: that, when 
homogeneal light is reflected, some rays are constantly disposed 
into larger images than others are, that is, into images more 
distended in length, though of the same breadth; and that the 
same effect oceurs when light is inflected and deflected, and 
likewise when the rays are refracted in a way analogous to that 
in which the other images were produced by reflexion and 
flexion. He then proceeds to shew that this difference of size 
is not owing tothe different reflexibilities and flexibilities 
of the rays. From a train of reasoning, which we have not 
leisure for pursuing, he thinks himself warranted in inferring, 
¢ that different sorts of rays come within the spheres of flexion, 
reflexion, and refraction, at different distances, and that the 
actions of bodies extend farthest when exerted on the most 
flexible.’ ‘Tothis property of light he gives a new name, and 
accordingly observes that the rays of light differ in degree of 
refrangibility, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inflexity and 
deflexity. ‘These terms allude to the degree of distance to 
which the rays are subject to the action of bodies. 

The author’s next object was to measure the different degrees 
of reflexity, &c. of the different rays: but none of his measure- 
ments authorize him to conclude, with any certainty, that the 
action of bodies on the rays is in proportion.to the relative sizes. 
of these rays: but this, he thinks, may be found to be the case> 
and in the mean time there is little doubt that the sizes are the 
cause of the phenomenon. 

Having established his principles, Mr. B. applies them to the 
explication of several phenomena in vision. He then states, 
very much: in detail, the consequences that follow from the 
principles which he had: Jaid down in his former paper, and 
which he has verified by subsequent experiments, to his full 
satisfaction, and even beyond his original expectations. ‘The 
chief consequences are the following, viz. that a speculum 
should produce, by flexion and reflexion, cclours in its re- 
flected light wherever it has the least scratch or imperfection on 
its surface: —That, on great inclinations to the incident rays, 
all specula, however pure and highly polished, should produce 
colours by flexion: —That they should also, in the same case, 

roduce colours by reflexion :—‘That lIcnses, having the 
smallest imperfections, should produce by flexion colours in 
their refracted light :—That there should be many more than 
three, or even four fringes by flexion, invisible tathe naked 
eye;—and that Iceland crystal should have some peculiarities 
with respect to flexion and reflexion ; or, if not, that some in- 
formation should be acquired concerning its singular properties 
respecting refraction. 


This 
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This paper is terminated with an account of some curious 
experiments on Iceland crystal, in which the author has disco- 
vered several mistakes of former writers, and has a hints 


for satisfactorily explaining the optical properties of this singu- 
lar substance. * Iceland crystal, Mr. B. observes, separates the 
rays of light into two equal and similar beams by refraction, 
and no more, notwithstanding the erroneous conclusion drawn 
by Mr. Martin from an experiment ona prism of this substance, 
in which six spectra were produced. ‘The origin of this mis- 
take, and the appearance that led to it, are here particularly 
stated. We shall only add that the author is of opinion, (with- 
cut citing the experiments and reasoning on which this opinion 
is founded,) that the unusual image exhibited by Iceland cry- 


stal is cansed by some power inherent in its particles, different 
from refraction, reflexion, and flexion. 


On the Action of Nitre on Gold and Platina. By Smithson Ten- 
nant, Fsg. F.R. 8. 

Some thin pieces of gold were put into a tube together with 
nitre, and exposed to a strong heat for two or three hours. The 
part of the nitre that remained consisted of caustic alkali, and 
of nitre partially decomposed. In the process, 60 grains of 
the gold were found to have been dissolved; and, by the addi- 
tion of water, 50 grains were precipitated in the form of a 
black powder, and principally in a metallic state. ‘his preci- 
pitation is occasioned by the nitre, which, having lost part of 
its oxygen by heat, appears to be capable of attracting it from 
the caix of gold. The following facts deserve attention: 


‘ Nitre which has been heated some time precipitates gold in its 
metallic state from a solution in aqua regia, if it is diluted with water. 
If a solution of gold in nitrous acid is dropped into pure water, the 
calx of gold is separated, which is of a yellow colour; but if the 
water contains a very small proportion of nitre which has lost some of 
its air by heat, (as one grain in six ounces,) the gold is deprived. of 
its oxygen, and becomes blue. The alkali of the nitre does. not assist 
in producing this effect. Nitrous acid alone, which does not contain 
its full proportion of oxygen, occasions the same precipitation, un- 
less it is very strong; and if a mixture of such strong nitrous acid, 
and of a solution of gold in nitrous acid, is dropped into.water, the 
gold is deprived of its oxygen, and is precipitated. of a blue colour, 
‘Two causes contribute to produce this. effect upon the addition of 
water. The adhesion of the calx of gold to nitrous dcid is by that 
means weakened, and the oxygen is attracted more strongly to. the 


imperfect nitrous acid, in consequence of their attraction for water 
when they are united.’ 


By heating nitre with some thin pieces of pure platina, in a 
cup of the same metal, Mr, T. found that the platina was easily 
— dissolved ; 
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dissolved ; the cup being much corroded, and the thin pieces 
entirely destroyed. By dissolving the saline matter in water, 
the greater part of the platina was precipitated in the form of a 
brown powder, which consisted of the calx of platina combined 
with a portion of alkali. Silver was in a small degree corroded 
by nitre. 


MepicaL and CHEmicat Papers. 


Experiments on Carbonated Hydrogenous Gas; with a View to dee 
termine whether Carbon be a simple or a compound Substance. 
By Mr, William Henry. 

Dissatisfied with the reasoning and experiments on which 
Dr. Austin founded his opinion of the composition of carbon 
or charcoal, Mr, Henry here communicates to the Royal So- 
ciety the result of his examination both of the one and of 
the other. He begins with stating what he conceives to have 
been the occasion of the Doctor’s mistake, and then proceeds 
to recite his own experiments, in the conduct of which he has 
studiously endeavoured to avoid a similar error. We must con- 
tent ourselves with transcribing the following brief summar 
of the facts which he deduces from them, and with which he 
closes his paper : 

¢ x. Carbonated hydrogenous gas, in its ordinary state, is perma 
nently dilated by the electric shock to more than twice its original 
volume ; and as light inflammable air is the only substance we are ace 
quainted with that is capable of occasioning so great an expansion, 
and of exhibiting the phenomena that appear on firing the electrified 
gas with oxygen, we may ascribe the dilatation to the production of 
hydrogenous gas. 

‘ 2. The hydrogenous gas evolved by this process does not arise 
from the decomposition of charcoal; because the same quantity of 
that substance is contained i the gas after as before electrization. 

‘ 3. The hydrogenous gas proceeds from decomposed water ; be- 
cause when this fluid is abstracted as far as possible from the car 
bonated hydrogenous gas, before submitting it to the action of elec- 
tricity, the dilatation cannot be extended beyond one-sixth its usual 
amount. 

‘ 4. The decomponent of the water is not a metallic substance, 
because carbonated hydrogenous gas is expanded when in contact 
only with a glass tube and gold, a metal which has no power of se- 
parating water into its formative principles. 

‘ 5. The oxygen of the water (when the electric fluid is passed 
through carbonated hydrogenous gas, that holds this substance in so- 
lution) combines with the carbon, and forms carbonic acid. This 
production of carbonic acid, therefore, adds to the dilatation occa- 
sioned by the evolution of hydrogenous gas. 

¢ 6. There is not, by the action of the electric matter on cars 
bonated hydrogenous gas, any generation of azotic gas. 


7 ‘7. Cars 
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‘ », Carbon, it appears, therefore, from the. united evidence of 
these facts, is still to be considered as an elementary body ; that is, as 
a body with the composition of which we are unacquainted, but 
which may nevertheless yield to the labours of some future and more 
successful analyst.” 


Observations and Experiments on the Colour of Blood. By William 
Charles Wells, 17. D. F. R.S. 

Dr. Priestley’s opinion of the change which common air 
produces in the colour of blood, and of the manner in which 
this effect is produced, is well known. The air deprives the 
blood of its phlogiston, and thus brightens its colour; for 
blood, according to this author, is adapted both to imbibe and 
to part with phlogiston ; becoming black when charged with 
that principle, but highly florid when freed from it. Against 
this opinion, it might be alleged that, admitting the existence 
of such a principle as phlogiston, it is inconsistent with the 
laws of chemical affinity that the same mass should, at one 
time, communicate phlogiston to pure air, and immediatel 
afterward imbibe it, and thus purify the air which it had just 
before phlogisticated. Besides, if common air acts by attract- 
ing phlogiston, the neutral salts and the different alkalis, 
which, when saturated with fixed air, produce the same effect 
as common air on the colour of blood, must have a similar 
operation :==but the mild volatile alkali, which superabounds 
with phlogiston, cannot be supposed to attract it from blood. 
Dr. Wells thinks it needless to urge arguments of this kind 
against Dr. P.’s theory, as his experiments are designed to 
shew that the alteration induced on the colour of blood, both 
by common air and the neutral salts, is altogether independent 
of any change effected by them on its colouring matter. To 
establish this principle is Dr. W.’s first object. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain the manner in which those substances give to 
black blood a florid appearance: but he previously introduces 
some observations on the colours of bodies in general. ‘These 
colours do not depend, as Kepler long ago suggested, on the. 
light that is reflected from the surfaces of bodies. ‘The same 
Opinion was more explicitly inculcated by Zucchius, a cone 
temporary of Kepler; for an account of whose sentiments and 
writings we are particularly indebted .to Dr. W. ‘This writer 
maintained that the colours of bodies depend on that portion 
of light which is received into their internal parts, and is 
thence returned through their anterior surfaces. Dy. Wells 
hints, in a note, that this Zucchius, who has been very little 
noticed, was probably the inventor of the reflecting telescope. 
The theory of Kepler and Zucchius, with respect to coleurs, 
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has been lately revived and confirmed by Mr. Delaval, in an ela- 
borate dissertation published in the second volume of the Man- 
chester Memoirs. 

Availing himself of this theory, Dr. Wells proceeds to shew 
how the colour of blood is brightened by common air and the 
neutral salts, without any change in its colouring matter. For 
this purpose, he supposes that all its parts have the same re- 
flecting power; whence it will follow, that a mass thick enough 
to suffocate the whole light which enters it, before it can pro- 
ceed to the posterior surface, and be thence returned through 
the first surface, must appear black :—but if there be dispersed 
through this black mass a few particles, of different reflective 
powers, it will appear slightly coloured; and, as the number of 
these particles is increased, the colour of the mass will become 
stronger and brighter, His next object is to prove that both 
common air and the neutral salts increase the reflexion of light 
from the internal parts of blood, while they contribute to 
brighten it ; and hence he infers that the change of its appear- 
ance which is occasioned by them depends on that circum- 
stance alone. Having, as he conceives, satisfactorily esta- 
blished this point, he offers some observations on the cause of 
the red colour of blood. He does not agree with those who 
ascribe it to iron; and he adduces several reasons for discard- 


ing this opinion: but he supposes that it derives its colour 
from the peculiar organization of the animal matter of one of 


its parts; for, whenever this is ‘destroyed, the colour disap- 
pears, and can never be made to return; which, he thinks, 


would not be the case, if it depended on the presence of any 


foreign substance whatsoever. Dr. Priestley has observed 
that the only animal fluid, besides serum, which he found to 
transmit the influence of common air to blood, was milk. Dr. 
Wells has discovered that the white of an egg, and a solution 
of sugar in water, possess the same property; and he appre- 
hends that milk has this property in consequence of the sac- 
charine matter which it contains. It has been said, (see For- 
dyce’s Elements of the Practice of Physic, p. 14,) that neither 
serum, nor a solution of the neutral salts, dissolves the red 
matter of blood: but our author thinks that this induction has 
been made from too small a number of experiments; and he 
recites some facts that illustrate this point. | 


On Gouty and Urinary Concretions. By William Hyde Wollas- 
ton, M.D. F.R.S. 


Many opinions have been entertained concerning the nature 


‘of the gouty matter. It was originally, from its appearance, 


considered as chalk: but it has by others been thought to con- 
sist 
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sist of lithic acid, or of the matter of the calculus deseribed 
by Scheele. This latter opinion has much prevailed, and has 
been ably supported by Mr. Forbes. Dr. Wollaston observes 
that, if Mr F. had examined the substance itself, he would 
have found that, instead of a mere concrete acid, the gouty 
matter is a neutral compound, consisting of lithic acid and 
mineral alkali. 

The paper before us contains a number of experiments and 
observations in support of this opinion. The author also com- 
municates the result of his experiments on several species of 
calculus, differing from that of Scheele; such as the fusible 
calculus examined by Mr. Tennant, the mulberry calculus 
analysed by Dr. Dawson, the bone-earth calculus, and another 
calculus from the prostate gland. 


The remaining papers in this volume are Mr. Vulliamy’s 
Account of the Means employed to obtain an overflowing Well ;—and 
an Account of the Trigonometrical Survey, carried on_in the Years 
1795 and 1796, by Order of the Marquis Cornwallis, Master- 
general of the Ordnance, by Colonel Edward Williams, Captain 
William Mudge, and Mr. Isaac Dalby. ‘This Survey, in 
conjunction with that before given, furnishes a series of tri- 
angles, extending from the Isle of Thanet in Kent to the 
Land’s End. In this paper, we have Dr. Maskelyne’s demon- 
stration of M. de Lambre’s formula in the Cennoissance des 
Temps of 1793, for reducing a distance on the sphere to any 
great circle near to it, or the contrary. 





Arr. X. MNaucratia; or Naval Dominion. A Poem. By Henry 
James Pye. 4to. 53. Nicol. 


TH subject of this poem, of which the design and the execu- 

tion are both highly creditable to the acknowleged abilities 
of Mr. Pye, is equally the rise and progress of the art of nas 
vigation, and of naval dominion. ‘The very early periods, 
for which history does not supply materials, the author fills 
up with conjecture. In this part, the ideas are both poetical 
and philosophical, and follow each other in a natural con- 
nexion that preserves the interest unbroken: but, as the 
poem advances, we find a want of attention to method, and 
transitions, too sudden and unexpected, to new subjects. After 
having described a modern ship of war, and the loss of the 
Halsewell Indiaman, the author finds himszlf obliged to re- 
turn to Gama’s voyage to India, and to Columbus, &c. The 
latter part of the poem is occupied with the events of the 


present reign, and more fully answers to the title of Naval 
Dominion. 


The 
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The language throughout is animated and nervous, the 
epithets are appropriate and energetic, and the measure is, in 
general, correct and smooth: but, in his elisions, and some- 
times in his omission of them, we think that the author in- 
dulges himself in too great a licence. ‘The contraction voy’ge, 
for voyage, (in Part I. line 149, and elsewhere, ) is ungrace- 
ful. In the transposition of words, also, the sense is in some 
instances much obscured, if not sacrificed to the mea- 
gure: as 

¢ The skilful seaman 


Hears ocean’s mountain waves regardless roar.” 


In a performance of such superior merit, however, it miglit 
justly be deemed uncandid to particularise too much, or to 
dwell on slight errors. The sentiments interspersed throughout 
the poem are generally just, and frequently expressed with 
great energy and feeling. ‘The opening is well adapted to the 
subject : 


* Ye scenes of nature, by the poet’s tongue 

In every age and every climate sung, 

Mountains, whose sides eternal forests shade, 

Vales, in the flowery robe of spring array’d, 

Seats, ever bright in warm description’s lay, 

Far, far from you the venturous Muses stray ! 

Sublimer objects, and terrific views, 

O’er the rough surge their daring flight pursues ; 

Far from their long lov’d Naiads while they rove, 

Far from the Dryads of each haunted grove ; 

Ye sea-green guardians of old Ocean’s reign, 
Who vex with storms, or soothe his wide domain, } 
id each rude wave in placid silence sleep, 

Aind gently hail these strangers to the deep.’ 





The deluge is pictured as 
¢ A world of waves, unbounded by a shore.’ 


The inexperienced and untutored traveller, first venturing 
to explore new scenes, is very interestingly described : 


¢ Haply, at length, by winds tempestuous blown, 
Across the brook a rifted oak is thrown ; 
On the rough trunk he passes trembling o’er, 
And tastes the plenty of the envied shore. 
Speedy his step, and short his stay ; the mind 
Heaging on scenes domestic left behind. 
For, save where false refinement’s baneful force, 
Poisons of inborn worth the genuine source, 
Seats, that remembrance fond of youth impart, 
Wind with close tendril round the human heart ; 
The parting eye reverted drops a tear 
On scenes that childhood’s playful joys endear.’—= a 
* Now 
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¢ Now bolder grown, whem nob # whispering breezt 
Stirs the calm bospm of the sleeping seasj | >! 
_..With-cautious eye, and clingnig to the shore, 
He dares the borders of the main explore.’ 
¢ And now the distant. hills, whose azure height’ 
Seem’d vapoury ¢louds to his untutor’d sight, ‘Tt 
Large aod more large,. in, nearer, prospect s¢en,, 
“Swell to his view, with waying foliage green ; 
While far receding from his fearful eyes, 
His native moutitains melt into the skies.’ xd * 

Of the following lines on Eastern happiness we heartily wish 
that we might as safely give credit to the whole as fo the latter 
part : ad 77 , ) 

« And Britain’s Monarch sees:a vast dortiain, 
Which Eastern tyrants rul’é with iron rdin, 
Bend. to his sceptre’s delegated swayy'. | 
A willing conquest, zedlous to obey. 
In fields where once Oppression stood suipremé, 
The native basks in- Freedom’s genial beam: 
And Asian-plains énfranchis’d send theim stores. 
To heap fresh plenty én Augusta’s shores.’i). 

The description of @ sea-€ripdgettient is written-with great 
spirit, and shews’ that the author is not unverséd’ im maritime 
knowlege: 

‘ While Britain’s less intrepid rivals throw _ 
Cautious, with distant-aim,- the. uncertain blow; 
Or, flight securing ere the barks engage,, 
Spend on the shrouds.and. sails the battle’s rage ; 
Her seamen, train’d with firm and steady rein | 
Intemperate valour’s fury to restram, | 
Though o’er their heads the bolts of slaughter fly, 
Though round them unreveng’d their comrades die, 
In dreadful silence, o’er the burning deep 
Onward their progress unremitting keep, 
T'll, closirig*on the foe; the mark secure, 
Makes'the impending blow of vengeance sure. 
Now from the broadside bursts with cértain aim - 
The flash tremendous of vindictive flame ; , 
The ponderous globes which powers resistless drive, 
Pierce the strong, ribs, the solid timbers rive. 7 
Hush’d are th? affrighted winds—with sulphurous claud 
Volumes of smoke the scene of horror, shroud, 
Save that the frequent flash, in, livid stream, 
Shoots through the dun expanse a transient gleam. 
The tone masts torn by the close link’d ball 
Low on the deck in fatal ruin fall; <n 
The folds of canvas blaze, and down the side 
The stream of slaughtet rolls a purple tide. — 
The batter’d platiks give way—through the.riv’n wood 
Rushes with dreadful force the impetuous flood. 
Rey. May, 1798. F She 
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She heels—she sinks, and o’er her buried head ~ 
. The yawning seas in circling eddy spread ! r 


. b 


Where’s now the victor’s rage ?—pass’d with the fight— 
Mercy’s soft’ feelings reassume their right, Est 
And the brave seaman stems the surge to save 

! The struggling victims from the whelming wave.’ 


We shall transcribe Mr. Pye’s ‘sentiments on the French 
Revolution, as well deserving notice for their candour: 


‘ Gallia! though stern Oppression’s iron arm 
Hung o’er thy plains, blasting each genial charm, 
‘Thy gallant nobles knew with gentlest care 
To heal by courtesy the wounds of war.— 
Semblance alone of mercy—for beneath, 
Writhed the fell'serpent in the flowery wreath.— 
The showy. plumes that valour’s crest adorn, 
From pining Labour’s wretched hands were torn, 
And the kind smile that cheer’d the suppliant foe, 
Frown’d unrelenting on domestic woe. —~ 

‘ The hour of vengeance comes !—~but vengeance dress’d 

In such dire horrors, that a rival’s breast,— 
An envied, injur’d rival’s—swells with grief 
At ills that pass excess, and mock belief. 
The hour of vengeance comes !—Justice in vain 

"Tries with numb’d arm the tempest to restrain. 
She drops the sword, and Anarchy’s wild hand 
Waves the red torch of ruin o’er the land.— | 
Though her strong forts, and stronger hosts oppose 
A dreadful barrier to assailing foes, ' 
Domestic fury arm’d with civic rage, 
Beyond the inroads of a Vandal age, 
Spreading sad desolation’s cruel sway, 
Sweeps every trace of ancient worth away ; 
Rears slaughter’s pile where slavery’s fabric stood, 
And stains fair Freedom’s cause with blameless bluod.’— 


Among the passages which particularly claim attention, we 
must not omit to note the character of the British seaman, 
which we read with peculiar delight : 











‘ *Tis not theoak whose hardy branches wave 
O’er Britain’s cliffs, and all her tempests brave ; 

_ ’Tis not the ore her irom bowels yield, 

* "The cordaye growing on her fertile field, 
That form her naval strength. ——’T'is the bold race 
Laughing at toil, and gay in ‘danger’s face, 
Who quit with joy, when fame-and ‘glory lead, © 
Their richest pasture, and their greenest mead, 
The perils of the stormy deep to dare, 

: And jocund own their Tearert pleasures there. 

One comimon zeal the manly ‘race inspires, 
‘One comsmon eause each ardent bosom fires, 
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From the bold youth whose agile limbs ascend 

. The giddy mast when angry winds contend, 

And while the yard dips.low its pointed arm, 

Clings to the cord, and sings amidst the storm, 

To the experienced chief, who knows to guide 

The labouring vessel through the rolling tide ; 

Or when contending. squadrons fierce engage, . 
Directs the battle’s thunder. where to rage :— 

All, all alike with cool unfeign’d delight 

Brave the tempestuous gale, and court the fight. 
Britain! with jealous industry maintain 

The sacred sources of this generous train, 

Daring beyond what fable sings of old, 

Yet mild in conquest, and humane as bold; 

Now rushing on the foe with frown severe, 

. Now mov’d ‘to mercy by compassion’s tear.— 
Fierce’ as the ruthless elements they brave 

When their wrong’d country calls them to the wave ; 
Mild as the sofest breeze that fans thy isle, 

When sooth’d by peace and wooing beauty’s smile. 
A race peculiar to'thy happy coast, 

. But lost by folly once, for ever lost. © — 

Ne’er from the lap of luxury and ease 

Shall spring the hardy warrior of the seas.— 

A toilsome youth the mariner must form, 

Nurs’d on the wave, and cradled in the storm. 

This school thy coasts supply —the unwrought ore 
Wafted from port to port around thy shore, 

The northern mines, that sable stores unfold 

To chase from blazing hearths frore winter’s cold ;— 
These nurseries have train’d the daring crew 
Through storms and war thy glory to pursue : 

These have thy leaders train’d, and naval fame 

Reads in their rolls her Cook’s immortal name. 

O ne’er may Commerce with misdeeming zeal 
Weaken this source, her own, her country’s weal, 
And the canal, by tortur’d streams supplied, . 
Along our coasts with baleful labour guide, 
Then boast, ‘if war insults our chalky shores, 
It yields safe conduct to our arms and stores. 7 
Perish such safety !—ne’er may commerce know 

Safe conduct here but from:a vanquish’d foe.— 

Where mountain forests spread their deep’ning ghade, 

_. Where metals lur beneath the midland glade, 








_. ‘Where mingled ‘art and industry combine, 


Weave the rich web, the liquid ore rehne, 

Let the canal, scoop’d out with plastic care, : 
o distant marts the useful produce bear ; 

But never may its stagnate waters lave 

The sandy borders of the briny wave, = - 

Or the rude bargeman’s vile inglorious race 

The generous hero of the sea replace.’ 
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We shall iy more. extract, on account of the animated 
manner in which the ardour and. activity, shewn ay ‘rhary Dun- 
can’s Fleet, in seeking the enemy,. are described: |. 


‘ With canvas crowded groans the bendin mast, | 
Loud through the’ cordage sings the fav ting st 
And as the keels the foaming sur divide, 

Before the prow wild roars the wh itening tide. 

And now their eyes with glance impatient meet 

‘The long hop’d. prospect of the adverse fleet. 

No squadyon this by hands unskilful sped, 

A race of seamen’by a'seaman led.— mas 
Impetuous through the battle’s fier; tides 

The storm of war heroic Duncan guides,’ 


We cannot conclude without expressing our hearty, approba- 
tion of the author’ sentiments on the importance to-this country 
of a powerful navy: they, have great merit not only. as poetry, 
but as sound patriotism. er Cast Bony 
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Art. XI. Critical, Poetical, and ‘Deenatis Works. _ By. Jokn Penn, 
Esq. 8vo. 2Vols. 12s. Boards.- .Elmsly,,< Hatchard, &c, 
1797 1798. 

N our 22d volume, p. 224; and 23d vol. p..112, we noticed - 

some former productions of this’ writer,’ which led us to 

imagine that he was more likely to excel’ asa critic than as a 

poet. A perusal: of the volumes now. ‘On: our table. confirms 

our original conjecture. 

The first yolume contains a translation, of Calsabigi’s etter to 
Count Alfieri, on tragedy, This epistolary dissertation was written 
for the purpose of giving: a, fashion to some.tragedies by Count 
Alfieri on the antient model*, which have been admired-th Italy. 
It displays a technical/knowlege of criticism, and ‘an acquaint. 
ance with the French dramatists. Mr.Penn’s notes: to his 
well-made .version resemble, in: their matter and” Structure, 
those which accompany Mr. Pye’s version of Aristotle : —if in- 
ferior in clearness arid classification, they. involve. even. a’preater 
variety of topicg, and. wander, hroughimoe; departments of 
art. 

The same volume, also, La lades. possiral. mhiscellanies;. of vae 
rious metit,:: tWA:0E- three of the eptgrams: imay- be extracted : 
© The supposed Reflection: of one, tah Jae in is App ation fr Prefer- 

"ment ata great, 


Cou 
‘ Scarce could think that’? rou aes ad p28: 
A Cour tiers,” till: refu Ret my phe d.pl; ace.’ : i: 2 
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* For our Review of Count Altieri" cD tat Se see 
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Penn's CrMical and Poetical Works. bo 
© On Windsor’s becoming the Residence of the Court. 


¢ The seat of Edward well befits the train, 


Whose pomp adorns a prosperous Ruler’s reign. | 
There, beneath forests, cherish’d Commerce stems 
The untroubled waters of the silent ‘Thames 5 

And just the City’s spires are seen, to grace. 

With suited majesty, the.reverend place. 
There too the field* of Freedom, at whose sfght 
John erst had shrunk, a Brunswick may delight.’ 


* A Husban®’s Apology. ~~ 
¢ However stoutly you maintain 
That damages are solid gain, 
My duel, I contend, was right: ., .. 
~* “What are ‘horns Pivén for, but'to fight?” 
© On reading‘an Essay upon Political Justice. 
¢ Briton,. admonish’d of the fate A a)t 
That threatens us, the ship of state - 
Rescue from danger, with all hands; © 
Nor strike upon the G—dw-—=n sands.’ ~ 


“ On receiving a Gem of Newitan, engraved for the Author by Marchant. 
¢ Well hast thou, Maréhant, toil’d to do thiy part, 


And grace the country with Athenian art. 


- Now Architecture plans, as George commands, 


New wonders heré, new praise in distant lands ; 
Painting perceives. her own no vulgar doom; -, 
And Seah ture’s recent boasts astonish Rome, 
Nor less the nicérskilly with pride, we see 


~ OF old Pergoteles display’d by thee, 


Arts bafiish’d, that on Louis fame bestow’d, 
And to brute Forge her only triumphs owed, 
The works, whose merit rare no age disputes, 
Let France purloin, while Britain executes.’ 


The second volume contains an Art. of English Poetry, imi. 
tated from Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos:. ‘The® spirit of ‘the 
piece may be collected from the following parody of the pas- 


“ Aut famam seqiiere,” aut tibi convenientia figs bape Ns 
Scriptor. Homoratum si forte reponis Ac ilen ay “ 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ > &C, 

‘ Be still consistent, whether you 
~ Old fables chodse, or fancy new, 
If Shakspeare’s Richard you revive, - 
Shew him surpassing all alive 





‘ * Runnymede, 
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7° _ Penn’s Critical and Poetical Works. 
In dark hypocrisy and guile, 


Cruel, and spite of valour, vile. 

Shew Alexander bent to reign 

O’er all things, generous, brave, and vain; 

Cato, in danger and'distreas 

More glorious than his foe’s success ; 

The queen of Egypt,’ true to love,’ | 

And scorning hostile rage, above 

The woman’s lot, in‘death, of fear; - 

Brutus disposed, alone sincere, 

To free (from power the usurper hurl’d) 
’ A land; Caractacus, a world,’ 7 


We take also the parody of the passage, 
“ Dic miki Musa virum, capte post tempora Troe,” &c. 
‘ Simply he speaks, without pretence, 
0 yn ot disobedtente. 
e fire trom smoke, not smoke from fire 
Calls forth, preparing us. to admire 
Fair: Eden’s groves, for ever greeny 
Hell, Chaos, and Creation’s scene. 
Nor did he wish, in, Alfred’s praise, 
One work to reach from Egbert’s days; 
Nor:had with Uther’s acts begun 
To celebrate his far-famed son,’ 


In a note, p. 202, the author properly observes of Dr. 
Johnson, as a‘critic, that * he is not an authority; but, when 
he judges right, the force and frequent beauty of his style, and 
the ingenuity of his remarks, make. us peruse him. with a 
greater satisfaction than most critics,’ In fact, a limited reliance 
must be placed.on. the judgment and precision of a man who 
observes of our great dramatist: “In. the writings of other 
poets, a character is too often an individual; in those of 
Shakspeare, it is-commonly a species.” The diametrically 
opposite position would, surely, have been more just. : 

L'o,these critical preliminaries, succeeds an attempt.to abridge 
for the theatre Milton’s Samson, Jonson’s Silent Woman, and 
Voltaire’s Semiramis. This is a very useful exercise: redun- 
dancy is the common fault of genius, and the only ong of its 
faults which taste can. correct without. injury.. By trimming 
away the superfluities from the works of our predecessors, we 
learn the art of selecting that. which is, permanently impres- 
sive: a refaccimento, a5.the Italians call it, has often superseded 
an original. poem. ‘The violets: which, when scattered along 
the hedge-row, were insufficient to:.scent! the. gale, may be 
condensed into a drop of essence of Juxurious and permanent 
odour :—but it is not to the poems of a Milton that such am 
: operation 
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operation should be applied: they are remarkable for condensa- 
tion already. : | mowed 
The first twenty-one lines of the Agonistes run thus in the 
original : . 
« A little onward lend.thy guiding hand 
To these dark-steps, a little further on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun, or shade: 
There I am wont to sit, when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me; 
Where I, a prisoner chain’d, scarse freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 
Unwholsome draught:.but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heaven fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring born; here leave me to respire. 
¢ This day a solemn feast the people hold 
To Dagon, their sea-idol, and forbid 
Laborious works; unwillingly this rest 
Their superstition yields me: hence with kave 
Retiring from the popular noise, 1 seek 
his unfrequented place to find some ease ; 
Ease to the body some, none to the mind 
From restless thoughts, that, like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 
ut rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what am now.” 


The lines in Italics are pruned away by our author! How 
characteristic of the blind man is the solicitous repetition, in. 


the second line, of a needless direction to his guide! How. 


heartfelt, in the lines 7 to 11, is the contrast between the 
prison damps and the free air, and how unnatural is it to sup- 
press such an emotion! The learning about Dagon we regret 
not: it is given, too, in the narrative form of the antient pro- 
logue, and not in a sufficiently dramatic form. A man alone 
would not so speak: the turn should rather have been, 


Tis a long while since I have sitten here: 
Ah that more frequently this people held, 
To Dagon, their sea-idol, feasts Fike this, 
Soeneating labor! &c. 


The omission of the simile respecting the hornets is consistent 


with the abbreviation of the subsequent detail: but we cannot 


say of this abridgment of Milton, as Mr. Penn says of that of’ 


Voltaire, p. 410, * I certainly have not lopped off any thing 
highly and strikingly dramatic.’ 


F 4 Aart.’ 
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Arr. XTI. An Account of Indian Serpents, éoNected on the. Coast of 

_ Coromandel: containing Descriptions and Drawings of egch Spe- 
cies; together with Experiments and Remarks on their several 
Poisons. By Patrick Russell, M.D. F.R.S. Presented tothe 
Hon. the Court of-Directors of the: East-India Company, and 
published by their Order} under the Superintendence of the Au- 
thor. Imperial Folio. 3]. 133. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 1797. 


HIs splendid publication is a fresh and honourable instance 
of the munificence displayed by the Directors of thé East- 
India Company, in. the patronage of works that elucidate the 
natural history of their vast dominion. ‘The frequent occur- 
rence of various kinds of serpents on the Coromandel Coast, 
and the known fatal effects arising from the bite of many of 
them, naturally ‘tender the whole tribe objects-of. suspicion. 
Exclusively, therefore, of the advantages to be. derived to na- 
tural history from the work before us, it is of eminent im- 
portance in an economical view, by distinguishing the noxious 
from the innocent of this class. of reptiles. | 

The number of serpents here described is forty-three, be- 
longing to the three Linnean genera of Boa, ‘Coluber, and 
Anguis; and to these descriptions are added an anatomical 
account of the apparatus for instilling the poison, experi- 
ments on the effects of their bites, and experiments on several 
remedies. ras 

The poisonous serpents are distinguished from the rest by 
their fangs or canine teeth, and by possessing two rows of 
small teeth in the upper jaw: whereas the innoxious kinds are 
destitute of ‘the former, and have three rows of smail teeth, or 
holders. 

Of the forty-three here described, not more than seven are 
furnished with poisonous organs; nor does the venom of any 
appear to be neatly so active as that of the rattle-snake. ‘The 
general effects of the progress of the poison appear to be pain 
and subsequent contraction of the part wounded, paralysis, 
stupor, vomiting, convulsions, and death. ‘These symptoms, 
however, are subject to occasional variations, according to the 
strength and other circumstances of the bjtten animal, and 
appear to be considerably retarded by violent exercise after 
being bitten. | ‘The subjects of experiment were chickens, rab- 
bits, and dogs ; and the larger the animal, the greater length. 
of time elapsed before it died: in one or two instances the 
dogs recovered, and a horse and pig that were bitten both sur- 
vived the symptoms. 

The artificial insertion of poison is much less dangerous 
thap when the wound is inflicted by the serpentitself. Chick- 
9 ens 
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ens wounded by poisoned lancets generally died: but all the 
dogs that were subjected to experiment recovered, some with- 
out any apparent symptoms, and the rest with only such as 
were slight. 

The most celebrated remedy in India for the bite of a serpent 
is the Tanjore pill, the principal active ingredient in which is 
white arsenic; of which each pill, of six grains, Contains about 
three-fourths of a grain. ‘This was given to several dogs and 
chickens after having been bitten, but of these the greater 
number died; and in the few that recovered, the action of the 
medicine was so very equivocal as to destroy all confidence in 
it: the same may be said of the application of the actual cat- 
tery, and of alkaline and acid caustics. BRL 

A few cases are given of the effects of the bite of serpents 
on the human species. The symptoms appear to have been 
very severe, and occasionally to have terminated fatally; in 
those that ended successfully, the Tanjore pill, Madeira wine, 
and eau de luce, were administered separately or united, with 
seemingly good effects. 

The venomous serpents of the same species, when made to 
bite each other, produce no farther effect than that of a simple 
incision. The Cobra de Capello, whose poison is the most 
active, does not appear to be capable of injury from the bite 
of any other serpent, but is itself fatal to some of the less ve- 


nomous.—The plates, which are all coloured, deserve much 
commendation. A.AL. 


Anr. XIII. The Historyof Cumberland. Part IV. which com 
the Parochial History of the County. 4to. pp. 366. Price to 
Subscribers 116. 3d. Boards. Medium Paper. Law. 


O™= readers will find below* a reference to the accounts 

that have already been given of this work of Mr. Hutchin- 
son, which is now brought to a termination; and the re- 
marks formerly offered will also characterise this concluding 
part. ‘Chirty parishes, or more, supply a great number of these 
pages. In some of them, Roman antiquities abound, parti- 
cularly at the station denominated Old Carlisle; also at Stockel- 
wath in the parish of Dalston; at Netherby in the parish of 
Arthuret or Arthur’s bead; and in the parish of Stanwix. 
Most of them have been examined and re-examined by different 
writers, Mr. Rooke has transferred some of them into the 
Archaclgia, in deseriptions formed for the present work, where 








* See M. R. for September 1796, vol, xxi. p. 30. also for March, 
1797, vol, xxii. p.-328, 
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the several. accounts collectively appear with due propriety, 
The. parish of Dalston is remarkable for. Rose-cast/e, which has 
been for many ages the episcopal residence in that county ; and 
also for Shawk quarries, numbered among the best in the king- 
dom. for fine free-stone, .of which they have furnished immense 
quantities: the Romans had recourse to them, .as is manifested 
by memorable proof still existing in the aukward inscription on 
one of the cliffs. This spot has also been styled Zom Smith's 
leap, from.a man of that name, who was pursued for some fe- 
lonious action, having resolutely leaped from its top, by which 
heawas killed. The parish of Arthuret, just mentioned, is 
yet more deserving of notice, as containing the English part of 
that great tract of country called Debateable lands, which were 
sold by Francis Earl of Cumberland to Sir Richard Graham in 
the reign of Charles I., and in this family they, still continue, 
The alteration of these Jands is very striking and happy, and 
chiefly to be attributcd to the, judicious management of Dr. 
Robert Graham, who erected the present elegant mansion; and 
who died inthe year 1782. ¢ Nothing,’ sa) the editors of this 
work, ‘ can afford greater pleasure to the liberal mind than the 
view of the fine country spred about Netherby,—-some few 
years ago accursed. with the horrid names of frontiers, marches, 
and debateable ground,—a land of contention, rapine, bloodshed, 
and wretchedness, inhabited with terror, uncultivated, and 
desolate,—now displaying its natural fertility with the advan- 
tages of cultivation, abundant in its produce, occupied in 
peace, pouring forth blessings to a happy race, and adding 
wealth to the staté at large.” We-cannot property dismiss the 
notice of this parish without mentioning Solway Moss, a pretty. 
high hill of gfeat extent, which contained, within, a vast collec- 
tion of mud brought by neighbouring springs into a state of 
fluidity. On the y6th af November 1771, in a dark aud tem- 
pestuous night, it burst its bounds, and overspred the country 
round with amazing and dreadful devastation... Mr. Gilpin, in 
his well-written: description of this event,.is said to have inti-- 
mated that Dr, Graham afforded the tenants but little assist- 
ance in repairing their losses: our present editors correct the 
mistake, by observing that)‘ every inch of-the ground, thus 
almost miraculously destroyed, has been and is totally reco- 
vered at the expence of the Netherby family, and is at this 
moment waving with the: richest harvests.’ Well worthy of 
remark is the relation here given, and also by Mr. Gilpin, of 
John Wilson, a plain Yorkshireman, illiterate, but of great, 
judgment and ability, who for less than twenty pounds removed 
a disagreeable knoll from before the house at Netherby, the ¢x- 
pence of which a regular undertaker had estimated at 1200l. 
Besides 
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Besides the parishes above mentioned, those of Bowness and 
of Burgh, asalso others, have furnished for the antiquary sub- 
jects of inquiry and entertainment, and sometimes of utility. 
The Roman wall, and many other antient relics spred over 
the county, have given rise to various researches and disquisi- 
tions. In the parish of Burgh, a square pillar was erected to 
the memory of Edward [. who died at that place A. D. 1307. 
A view of it, with its inscriptions, (here exhibited) was taken in 
1793, at which time it leaned much to the west, and in 1795 
it fell down. 

It is amusing to travel with this writer from one spot to an- 
other, and to remark the different aspects, soils, productions, 
buildings, &c. which are offered to our attention; it is also 
pleasant to observe the agreeable prospects and situations, and 
the improved state of agriculture, still advancing, with manu- 
factures and meliorations of other kinds, that are brought to 
our notice. In some instances, is added a general character of 
the inhabitants: thus, concerning the parish of Orton, we are 
told that 
* ¢ They are sober, regular, industrious, and cheerful people, all 
= occupied in cultivating their own estates. It cannot be said 
that they have imported every luxury into this parish, yet they enjoy, 
in a reasonable degree, all the conveniences and comforts of society, 
and are in general more contented in their situation than most people. 
No native was ever convicted and banished for theft; no contention 
has at any time happened which rendered it necessary to call in the 
authority of the magistrate. The inhabitants may be said to be as 
one family, friendly and unanimous among themselves, and héspitable 
to strangers. In their vacant hours, young and old mix together, 
practising all kind of rural amusements, to which in general they are. 
much attached. Thus, by temperance and moderate exercise, they 
are healthful, robust, and cheerful, and many live to a remarkable 
old age. There is only one public-house in the parish.’— 

‘ The present school-master and parish-clerk, Richard Dixon, has 
taught near forty years, and consequently has been the instructor of 
most of the present inhabitants: he calls himself Happy Dick, and is 
generally so styled by the parishioners.’— 

‘ The people in the parish of Stapleton are not much cultivated ; 
they are of simple manners, and civil to strangers. Whether in their 
circumstances and situation, ignorance, or a knowlege of the arts 
and sciences, would contribute more to their happiness, is a question’ 


not easily decided.’ 

Many selections might be made for the amusement of our 
readers, were it consistent with that attention which other 
publications demand : but we proceed to the following passage : 


‘ We trust it will not be made a matter of objection to our work,- 


that in our search after biographical materials our attention has but 
ssldom been arrested by high-sounding names, distinguished by the 
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pride of ancestry ; and that we have much ofténer been led inté the 
‘retreats of the humblest penury ; the shop of the artisan, or thé cot- 
tae of the pauper. “We honour high birth ; it is of itself. respect- 
ale bit when men, nobly born, have been equally careful to do 
honour to their high descent by the performance of great and good 
actions, our respect for them knows little bounds. It.may, perhaps, 
be peculiar to an history of| Cumberland, that its biography is filled, 
chiefly, with accounts of low ahd poor persons. It has often struck 
us forcibly, in collécting and compiling these humble titetmoirs, and 
we think it can hardly fail to.make a similar impression on our 
réaders, that a majority of the persons here recorded .have in early 
life been school-masters : but school-masters even on the lowest scale. 
‘Tf the notice here taken of this highly meritorious class of citizens may 
have the effect of procuring them somewhat more of respect and re- 
ward, we shall be happy.’ —— 3 : ' 

‘The editors follow up these remarks by an account of Joseph 
Rook, a weaver in the parish of Wigton, in which he sat at the 
Joom for several years: he was very studious, ‘.read little, and 
thought much ;’ and after an unexpected opportunity of attend- 
ing a course of lectures, he became an acknowleged mathema- 
tician and philosopher, and then also appeared as a sehool- 
master.- His improvements are very considerable indeed:,;he 
still continues his employment, is ‘ still modest and ‘unage 
suming; a clear-headed, judicious, ingenious, good man, con+ 
tented, and happy; and ** passing rich. with less than forty 
pounds a year.’—-Much advance of fortune would probably 
lessen his. happiness.—No character, we apptéhend, can be 
more truly respectable than that of a man wh, in lower life, 
practises Christian virtue, and who, satisfied with his lot, in- 
dustriously: exerts his abilities for the benefit of ‘himself and 
others. : 

This history furnishes instructive biography in different sta- 
tioris ; atid it is the more acceptable for recording thosé in an ine 
ferior rank. The part now undef inspection continues to displa 
some estimable persons from among the friends; ot Quakers: 
Poets, philosophers, and useful artisans, are also brought be- 
fore us. Some characters of note appear in the clerical line; 
we may particularize the Rev. Josiah Relph, sometimes called 
the Poet of the North, and residing, during but a short life, at 
the’pleasant village of Sebergham ; and Dr. John Brown*, well 
known.-by his poetical and other elegant works also by his me- 
lancholy exit. Mr. George Graham,- eminent not only as a 
cloek and watch-maker, but § as the best mechanic of his time, 
and for a complete knowlege of practical astronomy,’ was born 
in the parish of Kirlinton in this county. Perhaps it may be a 








* Comtnonly called ** Estimate Brown,” 
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just observation, that, ¢ if a,.comparison- contd “be made wash: 
any other county, Cumberland would, be found. distinguishable 
for producing men, who, iu all occupations and: all stations, 
think much on deep subjects, and chiefly, if notonly, on deep. 
subjects. When they read, they read the scriptures and-come. 
troversial theology.;.the law, mathematics, and natural philo- 
sophy.’ Thus it was with Joseph Rook, already mentioned, 
who .is not, a, man, of, great genius,, but. whose forte Jies:im pos~ 
sessing a clear and vigorous understanding, and:in being capable 
of inrense thought... bas nwt ABO 

We remark in the account of Stanwix, which concludes the 
list. of parishes, that ‘ an estate, lately purchased in King-moor: 
by Mr. Lamb of Newcastle, now,-lets for above zo0l. a year, 
whereas, four yeats ago, it was. scatcely worth’ 100k. | ‘Those 
who cultivate the lands here. with skill and care «wilb‘obtain 
good,crops, of. wheat, barley, and oats, but without good: ma- 
nagement the crops are very poor,’— Nearly too of ‘the pages’ 
which follow. are dedicated to, the city, of Carlisle. The epis-. 
copal see was founded by Henry.I, in:the year 1133. Ina list, 
of fifty-two bishops, we observe-but- few worthy of note. Dr. 
James, Usher has been and will long be remembered. with high 
regard: he held the bishopric, in commendam, by. the grant of: 
Charles I, as a compensation for his losses: while arnclibishop: 
of Armagh, ‘The editors. surely betray too great. severity. ande 
prejudice, when, having mentioned Cromwell’s: order forthe: 
sepultuse of that eminent man. at the public charge, ‘they: adé&: 
that this was not agreeable to his character, and: must have: 
arisen from. a sinister view or private influence. . Other writers, 
not. much, disposed; to be, favourable; to Cromwell, have said 
that he did this out of an honourable respect to the memonypofi'so- 
learned a champion of the Protestant cause: © But,’ says the pre- 
sent work, ‘ he was a wretch whose soul could not be touched 
with such sentiments; hypocrisy, or some low and selfish mo- 
tive,’ induced him.to this conduct. The character of Old Noll 
is sufficiently open-to-censure, butin some instances, perhaps, 
not undeserving of praise; and the indignatian so, freely .ex- 
pressed in the’ present case might not improperly have been 
withheld.— The; names of Nicholson, Fleming, and’ perhaps: 
Osbaldiston, are.respectable.: but a principal attention‘is given 
to Edmund Law, D. D. the account of whom is drawn up itan 
handsome, fair,,and judicious manner, by: the-Rev. W. Paley. 

. Ac city consisting, of avo parishes is not a high-sounding dé- 
scription): but itis with pleasure that we-read of its great ad- 
vanceand improvements in manufactures, buildings, population, 
écc. Suc.: since the-year 17985" and still more ra ly since; 


1761. <A sensible, entertaining, and iiiforming harrative of the 
o5RE , modern 
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modern state of Carlisle is written by Mr. R. Longrigg, a na- 
tive, whose remarks add considerably to the value of this work. 
Under the article /iterature, we observe the names of Paley, 
Miln, Thomson, Harrington, and Heysham, with several 
others. pe 

The editors do not fail to make acknowlegements of the as- 
sistance received from several hands, though they intimate dis- 
appointment and mortification that the contributions have not 
been more numerous *. 

‘Although we have remarked several inaccuracies of style, 
and other deficiencies, we must add that we have perused the vo- 
fumes with satisfaction; and we must suppose that the attentive. 
reader, whatever imperfections may strike him, will derive from 
them considerable and useful information. Several engravings’ 
are added im:this part of the work. 

We have now only farther to notice 2 separate publication, | 
which bears the title of * Additional Ornaments and Natural 
History to Hutchinson's: Cumberland, pp. 54, price, medium 
paper, 3s. Here we find two title-pages, handsomely en- 
graved,-with two other copper-plates, exhibiting a view of 
Warwick-hall, and of Wethera] Cells and Summer-house.—It- 
is said by Mr. Jollie, the publisher, that ‘ the natural produc- 
tions of the county were fully detailed in the account of the 
several parishes ;'—not so fully, however, as not to render this 
Jarge: addition requisite, and very acceptable.—The catalogue 
of animals, well executed, is communicated by J. Heysham, 
M. D. Carlisle: —The Rev. W. Richardson has prepared the 
article of botany :—for the fossi/s, the editors have exerted them- 
selves, under the direction of the learned Professor Walker of 
Edinburgh. |.) 
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Art. XIV. Prospectus, with Specimens, of a New Polyglott Bible 
in Quarto, for the Use of English Students. By Josiah Pratt,’ 
M.A. Assistant Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-Row, 
London. 4to. 1s. Printed at Oxford, at the University Press, 
for the Author, and sold by Rivingtons, London. ..,. ' ‘ 


r forming a judgment of all works of literature, as well as in 

acts of criminal process, the gus animo is principally to be’ 
considered. In the case before us, therefore, .the author tells 
us that his intention. is to facilitate the study. of the sacred: 
scriptures; and this with reference to.two ends: r. To in- 
troduce them to more general regard in Christian education ; 





‘* Much acknowlegement, however, is rateful _made -to the. 
Rev. J. Boucher, of Epsom ig Surry, ” ¥ ? ; 


and, 
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and, 2. To lead the scholar from systematic interpretations of 
them to the simple study of their divine wisdom, This is 
certainly a laudable attempt; for that the sacred scriptures 
should forma principal part of Christian education no man will 
pretend to deny; and to present them to the mind of the 
young student, unwarped by systematic interpretation, is a de-' 
sign highly worthy of the truly liberal scholar. 1f Mr. Pratt pur- 
sues his undertaking impartially and invariably by this rule, we: 
can promise him the hearty concurrence of every, sincere and 
enlightened Christian: but he will find it a work of no com-~ 
mon magnitude ; and he must bring to the task a mind tho» 
roughly emancipated from all preconceived modes of faith and 
doctrine, unconfined by creeds, canons, articles, and can+ 
fessions; and, having himself a clear conception of the pure. 
word of God, he must present it to his readers in the noble 
simplicity of celestial truth. In pursuance of this idea, we. 
turned over the few leaves of which this Prospectus consists ; 
and we were not a little surprised at finding the received 
English translation religiously retained, as a kind of standard 
by which the Hebrew and other texts are to be understood ;: 
till, perceiving that he means. to give the critical. history of: 
that, as well as of the Septuagint, Vulgate, Chaldee, » and 
Syriac versions, in distinct dissertations, we were given to 
hope that this seeming incongruity will be avoided, 

_ In this undertaking, Mr..P. intends to unite the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament with the common English transia- 
tion, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the Chaldee paraphrases, 
in five parallel’ columns ; below these, across the page, to give: 
the Samaritan Pentateuch in Hebrew characters; and beneath! 
this, all the-important various readings of the Hebrew text 
collected by Kennicott and De Rossi. In the New Testament, 
the Greek text, the common English translation, the old Syriac 
version in Hebrew characters, and the Vulgate, will form four 
parallel columns; and will. be accompanied by all. the chief, 
vatious readings of the Greek text collected by Mill, Bengelius, 
Wetsteinj Birch, -Matthzi, Griesbach, and others. y tree 

- It seems to us, however, that the author intends, in this 
performance, to furnish the public with an elementary rather 
than a critical work. The purpose of a critical Polyglott, such. 
as those hitherto published, being to enable persons, already, 
well skilled in the languages, to ascertain the genuine readings: 
and true sense of the original, by comparing the versions made 
‘from ity—-in such a work, all the texts both of the Originals 
and the versions should be given in the proper characters and. 
with all the peculiarities of the respective languages. The 
present publication, if we are to judge from this specimen, will 
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conte’ before us rather asa teacher of the languages, than in 
this: criticaland theological: capacity ; and. in this. point of 
_wiew, as these characters and peculiatities may prove diffi- 
dulties:in the way of the young student, the author: may be 
permitted to dispense with them in an elementary undertaking. 
'‘Fhis appears: to have been Mr. P.’s view of his own work, if 
we do not mistake him. That he designs it for the accom- 
modation of those who have little or ‘no insight into the learned 
languages is evident; and we cannot but approve his: endea- 
vour thus to smooth the way to the arduous attempt of study- 
ing them. In this view, we observe with pleasure that he 
purposes to give the chief various readings both of the originals 
and versions, the-omission of which would have been a material 
defect ‘in’ a ‘work of this nature. 2231 
: Inconformity with the intention of rendering his book a fort 
of literary manuduction to biblical knowlege, he has intro- 
duced the stops, commas, semicolons, &c. as used in modern 
writings; into his Chaldee, Samaritan, and Syriac; not ‘in 
order arbitrarily to fix his meaning on the several passages, but’ 
merely'to shew the conformity ‘of the members of the sentences 
with the! English ‘translation, for the ease of the learner. This,’ 
however, We bho 2 done in the Hebrew ; fearing that it‘might 
be:thought ‘too'bold an innovation. It has been the opinion of 
some critics,’ among whom was the late judicious and learned. 
Mr: William Bowyer, that there was-no reason why the Oriental 
texts should! not be rendered more intelligible by the introduc-' 
tion of: stops, where the sense requires them,‘ which: would: 
not'equalby: apply against the use of them in the Greek and: 
Latin’; ‘the’ MSS. in which languages being destitute of ‘such: 
marks‘to‘the members of the’sentences, as much as the Oriental.’ 
. ‘That:ablevcriticeven prided himself in throwing light on the 
meaning of the Greek text of the N. T. by’an improvement of 
the punctuation 3’ and he was often heard to ‘say that no good 
reason could be assigned for not exercising the’ same kind of; 
critical ingenuity (on the Oriental texts. ‘Though these stops’ © 
might offend the eye of the Hebrew proficient, as ne doubt the 
vowel’ punctuation, &c. of the Oriental languages, and the 
stops'of\the Greek and Latin, did that of the scholars’ of those. 
days ‘in’ which they were first invented: yet, if they be judi- 
ciously inserted, they must facilitate to an incredible degree the 
first attémpts of the learner. In putting the stops to the’ 
Chaldee, the Samaritan, and the Syriac, we perceive that 
Mrv'P, ‘hag adopted the punctuation of the English translation 
of ‘the Oxford edition of 1769 by Dr. Blayney, in almost every: 
instance? "In one particular passage in the Syriac, Joh v. 27,28: 
he: Nag'stOpped’ the: text according to the meaning of the Syriae: 
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translator; which varies in’ this place considerably from the 
Greek, and in course from the English :—but he not only 
speaks of introducing the English punctuation into the Oriental 
texts, for he seems to go farther, and to throw out an idea 
that the actual punctuation of the English version may be in- 
troduced into the Hebrew. We cannot suppose Mr. P, to 
mean this as a general rule, as it might in many cases wrest 
the sense of the original to that of the version; however, it 
must be acknowleged that, generally speaking, the English 
proceeds so accurately clause by clause with the original, that 
in most instances the English would probably be found to give 
the fair meaning of the Hebrew. In saying this, we pay no 
small compliment to the accuracy and judgment of Dr. Blayney, 
to whom the public is indebted for the present state of the 
punctuation, : 
Many will doubtless wish that the author had printed, his 
Hebrew text with the masoretical points: for, though these 
are not essential to the language, impartial scholars have justly 
assigned to them a considerable degree of importance, as con 
veying to us that interpretation of the Hebrew text which 
was in common acceptation among the Jews, at least when 
the points were invented. Bishop Lowth, Pref. Dissert. to 
Tsaiahy p. liv, lv. seems to have very fairly appreciated their 
value in this light. ‘loo much stress has indeed been laid on 
them; from which circumstance they have considerably ems 
barrassed and retarded the free study of the language ; and 
Mr. P. is destitute neither of precedents nor reasons for his 
omission of them. ‘They who have learnt the language with 
their aid can supply the want of them; and, as their insertion 
‘would greatly enhance the expence of printing .the work, 
which must at any rate be very considerable, and as Foster and 
others have rejected them, we are disposed to excuse this omis- 
Sion; especially as it will be easy for any one who-is attached 
to their use, or who is desirous to attain the knowlege of them, 
to avail himself of some one.of the numerous editions in which 
they are retained. Were he to adopt, however, the points 
inthe Hebrew text, they might be omitted without much in- 
convenience in the Chaldee and in ‘the Syriac, as the want of 
‘them may be easily supplied by analogy. . In a.work of this 
Mature, we greatly approve of ‘printing the Samaritan and the 
Syriac in the Hebrew character, a¢ it demonstrates more clearly 
to the eye the affinity 1of. chese janguages with the He! 


ebrew, 


‘a removes a serious obstryction to the first efforts. of the 
arner. 


Mr. Pratt has printed his specimen of the LXX. without ace 
Sents or spirits, because the Vatican MS. from which Carafa’s 


edition 
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edition is made, and which Mr. P: follows, is without them, 
Professing as he does to adopt Carafa’s edition only as it agrees 
with that individual MS. from which it pretends to be taken, 
he certainly was not bound to introduce those accents and spirits 
which were added by Carafa: nevertheless, as he prints the 
Greek text of the N.'T. with accents, we would advise him to 
print all his Greek either uniformly with or without them ; if 
he ‘should prefer the latter method, we would recommend 
him to retain, however, the aspirate and the zota subscriptum, 
It must be owned that there is something in the arrangement 
of the types of the several texts, &e. in Mr. P.’s specimens, 
which is very inviting and pleasant to the eye. As we conceive 
it to have been his design in these specimens merely to give a 
view -of the general effect, we shall spare ourselves the la- 
bour of entering into a critical examination of their accuracy, 
since they are not the proper object of such an inquiry; and, 
consequently, to enter into it at present would be nothing more 
than to make an idle parade of erudition. 
Accordingly, we have only to repeat that the author has 
undertaken a bold task. Few at present are the labourers in 
this field of literature, and small is their encouragement: but 
far be it from us to throw obstaclesin their way. On the con- 
trary, we are disposed to treat with peculiar indulgence every 
attempt of this nature, and would heartily further their de- 
‘sign 5 always, however, reserving to ourselves the right of en- 
tering on a fair discussion of its merits, when properly before 
the bar of the public. Many circumstances, peculiar to the pre> - 
sent conjuncture of affairs, operate strongly against a publica 
tion of such magnitude: and expence ; and therefore we would 
advise Mr. P. to consider whether it would not be practicable, 
consistently with his purpose of preparing an elementary work, 
by reduging the length of his notes and perhaps also the size 
‘of his types, to furnish a book ona large and full octavo page, 
ata much lower price ; and, by publishing it in small and fre- 
quent numbers,’ to bring it within the r@ich of a much greater 
number of persons. .If he be not already too far advanced in 
-his -preparation of the: work on the present plan, we would 
xecommend this idea to his consideration, as tending greatly 
to abridge both his risk of expence and his future labour ; and 
which, we are persuaded, would do. more to. introduce .the 
‘study: of the original scriptures to. general.attention among our 
countrymen, than any production that has:been yet offered to 
the British-publiet 25 of wusoe ok > 1; 
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XV. Epistle from Lady Grange to Edward D—, Esq. Writ« 
“ during ‘ll a ata in the Island of St. Kilda. 4to. 28. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 


Ts subject of this Epistle is taken front the following extra- 
ordinary relation in Boswell’s journal of a tour to the He- 
brides :— 


«© The true story of this Lady, which happened in this century, 
is as frightfully romantic as if it had been the fiction of a gloomy 
fancy. She was the wife of one of the Lords of Session in Scot- 
land, a man of the first blood of his country. -For some mysterious 
reasons, which have never been discovered, she was seized and carried off 
in the dark, she knew not by whom, and, by nightly journeys, was 
conveyed to the Highland shores, from whence she was transported 
by sea to the remote rock of St. Kilda, where she remained, amongst 
its few wild inhabitants, a forlorn prisoner, but had a constant supply 
of provisions, and a woman to wait on her. No inquiry was made 
after her, till she at last found means to convey a letter toa confi- 
dential friend, by the daughter of a catechist, who concealed it in 
a clue of yarns Information ~ig | thus obtained at Edinburgh, a 
ship was sent to bring her off: but en of this‘ being re- 
ceived, she was conveyed to M‘Leod’s Island of Herries, where 
she died.’ : 


This story is somewhat embellished by the poet, and not 
much to the lady’s advantage, for'she confesses herself guilty of 
adultery, and so far from repenting seems to glory in her crime. 
The writer’s poetical talents, however, are superiorto those which 
generally present themselves to our notice. “ His versification 
displays strength and harmony ; the imagery is wild, gloomy, 
and appropriate ; and the sentiments are such as might be sup- 
posed to arise in a mind condemned to solitude, and ander the 


influence of a violent passion.—The description of the manners 


and way of life of the inhabitants of St. Kilda has something 


in it so pleasingly romantic, that we shall make no apology for 
laying it before our readers : 


‘ Far from the crimes and follies that I trace, 
Kind Nature holds me midst her favourite race. 
—Escap’d the sever’d world by happy stealth, 

A skiff their navy, and a rock their wealth, 

Lik a as the stormy element they brave, 

Fearless they ride upon the heaving wave. 

For them the ocean rears her finny store, 

And rustling legions cloud the darkening shore ¢ 
Pure from the rock the dimpling fountains play, 
And wind and glitter to the orient ray; ss 
Nor haughty Wealth, with proud contemptuous sneer, 
Not Poverty, the child of Wealth, is heve. 
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“¢ When now the morning trembles 0’er the main, 
Brown Labour calls them to the ‘rocky plam; 
With patient toil each tills his little spot, 

And Freedom pours contentment on their lot. 
O’er the steep rock, with straggling ivy drest, . 


*~ ‘Clambering, they seek the Cormorant’s downy nest- 





As up the fractured crevices they wind, 
They mark their dwindled partners far behind. 
When the sun sinking in the western deep, 
Resigns the world to night and balmy sleep, 
O’er the high cliff their dangerous trade they urge, 
Below, tremendous roars the boiling surge: 

As pendent from the straining cord they plays 

I mark their slow-descending form decay. 

The solan birds are hush’d in deep repose, 

Fearlese of danger from their hovering foes. 

The sentinel betray’d, no signals fly, 

And the death-fated squadrons gasp and die. 

Till scar’d, the remnant start with hollow croak, 
And wildly wheeling, mourn their plundered rock. 

'* When gathering clouds the blackening sky deform, 
And sweeping whirlwinds swell the heaving storm, 
While far at sea their solitary skiff, 

The faithful matrons chmb the shelving cliff 
‘With tears of love and anguish heaven mplore, © 

'Fo guide the'labouring bark to Kilda’s shore. 

ach icwacks her shroudless husband, pale, aghast,. 
Rise: from the deep, aud ride-the driving blast. 

—The storm is hush’d ; the prospering breezes plays 
any mark the whitening canvas far away : 
‘With faithful hearts (the only wealth, they boast), 
They hail the storm-tost nation to the coast. 
Up springs the jovial dance, the festive lay, 
And night repays the fabours’ of the day. 
© The simple maid, whose thoughts, devoid of guile, 
Ne’er-pass’d the limits of the sea-girt isle, 
In ev’ry trouble finds a sure relief, 
For mild Religion sooths her rising grief. 
Does cold Disease slow waste her fading bloom ? 
Hope cheers her soul, and points beyond the tomb. 
When lghtnings flash, on vengeful pinions driven, 
She chants her ev’ning prayer—and trusts in Heaven. 
But me—nor Heaven, nor smiling Hope can cheer ; 
Wrapt in dark mists my future paths appear; 
Bright to myview the s¢eries of childhood rise, 
But gnawing Conscience blasts their brilliant dyes. . 
Though rob’d inbliss these haltyon pleasures sprig, 
_Each pleasure bears a curse, each joy a sting. 
One toon from Heav’n MaTixpa ‘still’ may ctave, > 
Onc melaricholy boon—an éarly grave. *- ~*~” 
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On some occasions, the author expresses himself in a mane 
ner so dark and obscure as to.be scarcely intelligible. When 
he makes his heroine say 

¢ I-share the sullen dignity of heaven,’— 7 
we hope that he is not chargeable with any intentional im- 
‘piety, though we think such expressions very unjustifiable. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1798. | ) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 16. Elements of Mineralogy. By Richard Kirwan, mx 4 
F.R.S.L. & E.. M.R.D.A. &c. Second Edition, wit 
considerable Improvements and Additions. Vol. II, §vo. 
pp- 520, 8s. Boards. Elmsley. , py 

rp HE name of Kirwan deservedly ranks high among experimental} 

mineralogists ; and the present volume will by no means detract 
from his fair fame. It includes the salts, inflammables, and metalli¢ 
substances, and some very valuable forms of analysis, mostly from 

Klaproth. We think, however, that some other improvements 

might yet be made, particularly the following : | 
First, The nomenclature of the saline substances appears in geveral 

instances to be wantonly and unphilosophically altered. Science of 
all kinds, especially chemicaland mineralogical, is but just beginnin 

to raise itself from the confusion of terms with which it has been 
overwhelmed ; and it ought to be a very serious consideration with 
every author not to alter received terms without some good reason ; 
least of all should it be done when it leads to improprieties and 
actual errors. We do not see the advantage of changing’ the name 
of potash to tartarin, nor of soda to natron, nor of ammonia to vo- 
jalcali. We think, also, that the neutral salts are much more pro- 
perly called by the names of their constituent substances, than by 
the appellations of the old chemists, derived from false theories, or 
from the places where they were first found, or from the persons 
who discovered them. Sulphate of soda appears to us a far better 
term than Glauber’s salt, and muriate of potash than muriated tar- 
tarin or salt of Sylvius. Besides, Mr. Kirwan is inconsistent with 
himself: why does he use the terms nitrated soda‘and nitrous ammo- 
fiiac, instead of nitrous natron .and nitrous volalcali? A still stronger 
objection, however, lies against the confused use of the word Epsom; 
which sometimes means sulphate of magnesia, and sometimes simple 
magnesia. ‘Thus we meet with the highly improper appellations, nitrous 

Epsom, marine Epsom, &c,—the substance known by the name of 

magnesia being sometimes called by this name, sometimes by that of 

Epsom, which last at the same time is also used for sulphate of mag- 

nesia. Lime, or calx,-and selenite, are also indiscriminately used, 


though the latter is generally confined to the sulphate of lime. These 
eppear to us important errors. 
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The second source of improvement would be in ceasing to express 
hardness, lustre, fracture, &o. by figures; and by substituting, 
wherever they are used, either new compound expressive-words, ‘like 
thosé of the Germais, or tlie explanations given of them-at the be- 
ginning of the-first volume: the increased size of the book would be 





well made up by the saying of time in the consultation of it. A.A. 


Art.17. Stapelie nove: or a Collection of several new Species of 
that Genus, discovered in the interior Parts of Affica. B 
Francis Masson. , Félio. Four Numbers. 41.48. Boards. Nicok 
Mr. Masson has long been a resident at the Cape, as collector of 

new plants for Kew-garden. -The number of species here figured 
and described is about forty, and composes a most valuable accession 
to the treasures of modern botany. The descriptions are precise, 
and the ‘plates are ‘admirable. ‘ ra 
Art. 18.-~ Select Specimens of British Plants: No.1. Imperial fotio, 
= * “Five Plates. “21. 10s. Nicol. 1797. | | 
- The plates inthis work are said by the editor, Mr. Freeman, to 
be taken from the drawings of some ladies. The plants figured’ are 
Saxifraga granulata, S. Hypnoides, Serapias latifoita, and Brassica 
oleracea, two plates. ‘We do not remember ever to have seen their 
superiors in accuracy of delineation and in elegance.’ As to the 
utility of the publication, that is another question: it. is searcely 
worth while to purchase, at the extravagant rate of ten shillings for 
each plate, representations of the rarést and most beautiful of the 
vegetable race; much less when the plants are themselves neither 
rare nor. very beautiful. ‘The present publication can add nothing to 
the science of botany, for the plants which it contains have been 
repeatedly figured before, with sufficient exactness. 


Art..19. ‘Obserwations on the Structure and Economy of Plants. To 
which is added the Analogy between the Animal and the Vege- 
table Kingdom. By Robert Hooper, of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, M.D. F. L. M.S. and Fellow of the Linnean Society. 
8vo. pps 129. 3s. Rivingtons, &c. 1797. 

The subjects. comprehended in this tract are, 1, the anatomy of 
plants; 11. the chemical analysis of plants ; 111. their natural func- 
tions ; 1v. their vital functions ; v. their animal functions; vz, their 
generation ; vil. the analogy between plants and animals. 
~ Jt cannot be expected that, in the small compass of a pamphlet, 
‘subjects so various, so important, and many of them so much ¢on- 
troverted, should be treated in any other than a cursory manner; and, 
accordingly, we think that we perceive a few errors in point of fact 
and arrangement, but they are not of great consequence. An accu- 
rate account of the anatomy, pathology, physiology, and analysis 
‘of vegetables, would be a most desirable and valuable work; but it 
-would demand much time, much knowlege, and numerous experi- 
iments, to bring it even to a tolerable degree. of exactness. If, how- 
ever, the present tract should have any tendency to draw. our great 
botanists to a scientific investigation..of their peculiar province, it will 
yet, whatever be its own imperfections, deserve . well; of science in 


general. ) 
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ANTIQUITIES, €9e. 


Art. 20.. I]lusirations of the Manners and Expences of antient Times in 
England, in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, deduced from 
~ the Accompts of Churchwardens, and other authentic Documents, 
collected from various Parts of the Kingdom; with Explanatory 
VAL. ~ Notes. - gto. pp. 420. 2], 2s. Boards, Nichols. -1797. 

Mr. Nichols having placed his initials at the close of the introduc- 
tory preface, we presume that this volume is an additional proof of 
bis unwearied attention to subjects of this kind, He observes that 
the. use of books of accompts. for ascertaining and exemplifying the 
prices of the several articles of life, in different ages, has always 
been acknowleged ; and that, at the same time that they shew how 
economically our ancestors lived, they inform us how they could 

0 afford to live. a 

_ Among many uninteresting entries in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, we have several that may be deemed 
highly to the honour of the celebrated Dr. Busby ; particularly, 
among other jtems, as his annual gift towards the parish-school, six 
pounds; which, one hundred and twenty years ago, may be set down 
as very handsome. The long inventories of sacerdotal furniture, as 
used in the Romish church, are not a little tedious in perusal ; and 
those of domestic or agricultural implements may be more curious as 
matter of reference, than pleasant to read. The light that is thrown 
on antient customs is, in general, too faint to dispel the palpable dark- 
ness in which the private lives and manners of our ancestors, “in the 
middle centuries, are now obscured and hidden from our view. As 
much, probably, as could have been done to elucidate, has been 

eles by the annotations of the late venerable antiquary, Dr. S. 

: egge. 

in so multifarious a collection, we should find it no easy task to 
offer to our readers any extract in series, unincumbered by unim- 
portant articles ;—we therefore refer them to the work at large. 

The lovers of antiquarian study owe much to Mr. Nichols for his 
unabated industry in printing and elucidating so many masses‘of an- 
tient evidence ; yet to those who are {ess ardent in the same pursuit, 
a general idea of the subject, formed on a judicious selection of 
striking instances, illustrative of peculiar habits of life in different 
ages, would be more acceptable than every find of instance so indis- 
criminately given, and repeated without end. -* 

It is observable that several of the artieles have been already 
so gerd but the majority of them are taken from the original 


EDUCATION. 


Art.21. ZL Art de parler et écrire correctement la Langue Fi rancojse ; 
ou Nouvelle Grammaire raisonnée de cette Langue; a PUsage des 
Etrangers, qui desirent d’en connoitre a fond'les Principes et le Génie. 

, Par M.PAbbé de Levizac. 8vo. 5s. Elmsley. 1797. 
This appears to us to be one of the best French grammars that has 

been published in this country, or perhaps in France itself. The 

' G4 author 
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author is not one of those journeymen writers, who, because they 
have learned to pronounce the French a /a Parisienne, imagine them- 
selves masters of the language, and annually pour forth new, crude; 
ladigested systems on the credulous inhabitants of this metropolis. M. 
Ae Levizac is a man of letters and taste, who has made a particular 
study of his maternal tongue, and seems perfectly acquainted with 
all its beauties and defects. He has carefully perused the best gram. 
marians and critics of his nation, availed himself of their jomt la- 
bours, and added many judicious and useful observations of his own, ° 
The Abbé divides his work into twelve chapters. In the first he 
treats of the noun substantive. 'The article is the subject of the second, 
one of the best in the book. Next comes the sakensai then the 
pronoun; then the verb, preposition, adverb, conjunction, and interjecs 
tion, in the order here marked. The tenth chapter, which treats on 
syntax, and the figures of speech, in as far as grammaris concerned, 
: is an excellent piece of composition. The rules are clear, the exam- 
ples appropriate, and the observations just. What he says of the 
use of the pariiciple peat: ought to be carefully noted by every one 
who wishes to speak or write French with purity and elegance. In 
one thing, however, we disagree with the author : it is in what he 
says of the participle reduite, in the translation of Infelix Dido, &c. 


: ‘6 Pauvre Didon, on a réduite 
De tes maris le triste sort?”’ 


We are decidedly of opinion that Rollin and the gentlemen of Port. 
royal were in the right; and that, in all such cases, the: participle 
active should be used méme en depit de ? Academie. ‘The Port-royalists 
were learned philosophical grammarians, and contributed more than. 
any others to bring the French language to the degree of _ perfection 
which it has attained ; though it is yet ee from the degrce attainable. 
M. de Levizac has fairly pointed out its absurd Gallicisms and Bizar- — 
reries, ‘These are. the, subject of Chap. 1x. which deserves to be 
carefully studied by the learner., re 

Chap. x11., and last, is a very neat analysis of The Death of Hyp- 
politus in Racine’s Phedra, addressed to a young lady whom the au. 
thor, it seems, had taught the French language. Here not only the 
verbal arrangement, but the more recondite beauties of the verse, 
. are excellently pointed out and illustrated by the author, who gives 
§ in this chapter.a model. of grammatical exercise, as it is termed, not 
easily to be equalled. . OT ei 

Annexed to the grammar are seven useful tables, The first con- 
tains such ‘substantives as, in different genders, have a different: ‘sige 
nification. The second isa list of countries, towns, and places, which 
have always the article prefixed to them; and to which few strangers 
attend. ‘The third table consists of adjectives, which assume differ- 
ent meanings according to their place and arrangement. In the 
fourth, the author. gives some rules for placing, after adjectives, the 
prepositions de and a: but he confesses that they are hardly reduce- 
able to rule; and that nothing but a familiar acquaintance with the 
language can here beourguide. In the fifth table, we have a list of 
ver 








s which govern the infinitive without the preposition ; of cheese 
which 
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which take the pupeaeve de; and of those which take the preposi- 
tion 2. Tables of the prepositions themselves follow, divided ac- 
cording to their regimens ; and lastly, Ape have a table of adverbs of 
imé, place, order, quantity, manner, and comparison. 
"ain all a ene Aaa chiefly for the sake of the English 
nation, it isa pity that the rules and precepts are not in English ; - as, 
in the present form, the work can be useful only to those who have 
made considerable advancement in the French language. To such - 
we recommend M. de Levizac’s book, as a most useful vade mecum 
in their future progress. 

This grammar is only one part of the author’s plan. He condi. 
tionally promises a System of Rhetoric, of the same cast; with a trea~ 
tise On the Art of Translating; as applicable to the French and 
English languages. We trust that he has met with sufficient encows 
ragement, by he sale of his grammar, to accomplish his design. 


Art. 22. The Litile Family. Written for the Amusement and In- 
struction of young Persons. By Charlotte Sanders. 12mo, 

2 Vols. 5s. sewed. ie 1797- 

We have been peculiarly pleased with the perusal of this compen- 
dium of moral amusement for young readers; especially with the 
‘author’s particular attention to the culture of benevolence and com- 
passion. Yet it is to be observed that even benevolence itself may be 
carried to an impracticable excess; for it is hardly to be imagined 
that the children here instructed, or their amiable mother, should 
always have money at hand [even to profusion] for every oppor- 
tunity that may occur. .We much approve the introduction of cir- 
cumstances and situations in town life ; of virtuous distress; and of 
contented industry ; which are here brought to view. Many such 
situations, no doubt, are to be found in the living world; and a va- 
riety of modes of usefulness may with great propriety and good 
effect be chalked out, for the advantage 4 nach minds, in propor- 
tion to circumstances of rank and ability. 

Two short dramas are introduced, viz. the ‘ Bird’s Nest,’ and 
the ¢ Little Gamester ;? which, especially the latter, may afford sa- 
lutary admonition to readers much farther advanced in years than 
those for whom this work has been immediately designed. | 

We should not forget to observe, also, that astronomy, easily and 

happily introduced, is one part of the rational entertainment here 
provided for the three children, the eldest of whom is twelve years of 
age. It may, however, be thought somewhat unnatural for them to 
discuss, with so much readiness, the distances of the planets from 
the sun, with their dimensions, motions, &c. &c. Yet, sublime and 
vast as the subject is, we will not say that its introduction into this 
work is absolutely uscless. If such juvenile understandings cannot 
comprehend the whole of what they read, they may possibly gain 
some benefit from their early attention to so noble a study. 
_ On the whole, whatever slight imperfections a critic might. disco- 
ver in these little volumes, we may justly recommend them as having 
a tendency to inform and meliorate the understanding and the heart ; 
while they serve, very agreeably, toamuse the imagmation. 


Art. 
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Art..23..\ The Refuge. By the Author of the Guide to Domestic 


Happiness. ird Edition, cglarged. Small Svo. 4s. 6d, 
Boards. Button. 1798. ) 
The short preface and longer introduction to this volume indicate 
the writer’s good sense and observation. Lavinia, a lady of family 
and fortune, ig left when very young to the care of an aunt, who is 
deeply interested in forming her niece to the polite and useful accam- 
plishments, which endear society and embellish life. Under proper 
tuition, Lavinia answers all the éxpectatious and wishes that had 
been raised: elegant in form, graceful in manners, she is early intro- 
duced to the most fashionable circles; and received. with flattering 
attention :——~but amid affluence and splendour, pleasure and praise, 
she: still. finds that happiness is absent. Reason and religion con- 
curred to censure the thoughtless round of gaiety and dissipation; 
the present was melancholy, the future terrifying. ‘Yo such a state 
of mind the succeeding pages of the work are adapted. The lan- 
uage is generally good, they contain some just and useful remiarks, 
and they doubtless spring from the best intention :—but to discuss 
them farther would be to enter into the endless disputes in which 
high-calvinism and antinomianism are involved, and even to combat 
wih the vague declamation of methodism :—for, though this writer 
is more correct and polished than some of that class, he abounds in 
repetition, and quotes numerous detached passages .of Scripture, 
which, when viewed in’ a just connection, might lead to diffetens 





conclusions from those that are here inferred. Hi. 


Art. 24. 4 Present for a Litile Girl. 8vo. 1s. Darton and Co. 

) - 1797- 

“And a very. pretty present it is! Neat, and well adapted to the 
little people for whom it is intended. The cuts, too, are remarkably 
well executed; which we are glad to see; for why should not the 
pictures which are designed for the information, as well as the amuse- 
ment of children, have the advantage of being good likenesses? For 
our-part, we have no objection to neatness and elegance, even in the 
nursery. A 


Art.25. Youth’s Miscellany, or a Father’s Gift to his Children: 
consisting of Original Essays, Moral and Literary ; Tales, Fables, 
Reflections, &c. Intended to promote a Love of Virtue and 
Learning, to correct the Judgment, to improve the Taste, and to 
humanize the Mind. By the Author of the Juvenile Olio, &c. 
8vo. pp. 294. 4s. bound. Newberry. 1798. 

The favourable reception given to Kis fotind work* has encou- 
raged this author, as we are informed in a sensible advertisement, to 
sity in his plan; and has strengthened his conviction that his 
abours are not destitute of utility. The above title makes known to 
the reader what he is to expect :—natural' history very suitably em- 
ploys some of the pages; and the whole is well calculated to interest 
the attention of young minds, and to improve them; If, therefore 
we have perceived some deficiencies of a less important kind, we shall 

*. See M. R. vol. xix. N.S. p. 233. ? 


not 
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‘conveyed in a proper style. The author indulges the hope’ * that 
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not stop topoint them out. The letters or essays are short, and 


what has flowed from the heart will reach the heart,’ and ‘ that the 
impression he has wished to make will be found safe, if not salutary.” 
We unite with him in the sasne hope. Hi. 


Art. 26. Obedience rewarded, and Prejudice conquered; or the Histo 
of Mortimer Lascelles. By Mrs. Pilkington. I2mo. 28.6 
Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1797. | 
The history of Mortimer is but’ short, as the reader may expect 

when he is informed that it is not extended beyond his fifteenth year; 

but his family scenes and connections, his compliance as to the course 

of life proposed for him, the affection and wisdom of his mother, with 

other circumstances and incidents, are likely to interest the young 
reader, and at the same-time convey principles and sentiments that 
may be useful in any station. The book accords very well with the 
account in the title-page, which informs us that it is ‘ written for the 
amusement and instruction of younger minds.’——The charitable ex- 
penditure, however, is rather profuse, and the supply furnished for 
the purpose is extraordinary and improbable. _ pe 


Art. 27. Zhe New Children’s Friend, or ‘pleasing Incitements to 
Wisdom and Virtue, conveyed through the Medium of Anecdote, 
Tale, and Adventure; calculated to entertain, fortify, and im- 
prove the juvenile Mind; translated chiefly from the German. 
I2mo.. pp.171- Is. 6d. Vernor and Co. 1797. 

This little work corresponds more completely with the promises of 
its title-page than is often found to be fact.—Trivial objections may 
indeed be made, as in p. 78, where-we read, * his father arnt him 
Latin,’ instead of taught; which rather surprized us, as the language 
is generally correct, and, at times, rather above some of the readers 
for whom the volume is designed; and to whom we can recommend it. 


POETRY, &e. 


Art. 28. Fhe Whig’s Supplication ; or, the Scots Hudibras: a mock 
Poem, in two parts, by Samuel Colvil. 12mo. pp. 152. 3s. 6d. 
St. Andrews. London, Ogilvy. 

We know not why the oblivious sepulchre, in which this Scot- 
tish bard of the last century has so long lain quietly inurned, “ hath 
eped its ponderous and marble jaws to cast him up again.” If a new 
edition of the Whig’s Supplication were now a desideratum, a biogra- 
phical account of the author should have been affixed to it. The 
obscure conflicts of the Covenanters and Episcopalians of Scotland 
in the reign of Charles II. scarcely live in history; the manners of 
the times are obsolete ; and the characters are no longer to be recog- 
nized, Whatever interest this work, then, may claim, must be de 
rived from the genius of the poet ;. and it is indeed true that Colvil 
is not destitute of some portion of Hudibrastic humour: but if gro- 
tesque description, tedious harangues, and nauseous imagery, are too 
frequently protruded on his readers by the admirable Butler, they 
constitute, it must be confessed, thé prominent qualities of his dis- 
ciple; 
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ciple; from whose burlesque rhymes we are not dispased to hazard 
an extract, lest we should pollute our pages. 


Art. 29. The Invincible Island, a Poem. With Introductory Ob. 
servations on ‘the present War. By Percival Stockdale. 8vo, 
2s. Clarke. 1797. 

In this zealous antigallican publication, our old friend shines more 
gn the respectable character of a patriotic Englishman, than in that 
of a poet. His present composition is not sufficjently animated by 
dignity of sentiments, or any towering flights of imagination. 


Art. 30. Elegies and other Small Poems. By Matilda Betham. 12mo, 
' gs. 6d. Boards. Longman. 

“ "The following extract from the preface to this collection will ex. 

emplify the good sense and modesty of the writer: 

« I commit these trifles to the press with the anxiety necessarily 
resulting from a desire that they may not be deemed altogether 
worthless. Though the natural partiality of the writer may be some- 
what strengthened by the commendations of friends and parents, I am 
well aware that no apology can give currency to-imperfection. 

¢ I have not vainly attempted to ascend to the steeps of Parnassus, 
If, wandering at its foot, I have mistaken perishable shrubs for never- 
dying flowers, the errors of a youthful mind, first viewing the 
fascinating regions of fancy, will not. be rigidly condemued; for 
wherever there is true taste, there will be genuine candour.’ 

The poems turn on a variety of subjects, some of which perhaps 
are not happily chosen: for example, the Fraternal Duel, we think, 
is liable to very just objections: it is a tale calculated to inspire 
horror, without exciting sympathy; for surely the premeditated 
murderer of his brother must be rather an object of indignation than 
compassion ;—and the moral tendency of the fallowing Fines may be 
questioned : pee 


‘Yet, if remorse could expiate his guilt, 
If the worst sufferings could the crime erase, 
If tears could wash away the blood he spilt, 
Then Anselm’s penitence obtain’d him grace.’ 


It must be allowed that it is the height of presumption to set 
bounds to the mercies of God: | ut may it not give encouragement 
to vice, to flatter ourselves with the expectation of pardon fos 
the greatest crimes, on the easy terms of what we call repentance: 
which, after all, may be fallacious, or at best imperfect ? 

We should probably have omitted this reflection, which may be 
deemed too serious for the occasion, did we not think that our 
writers of fictitious history, whether in prose or in verse, are often 
too indulgent to vice, and apt to ascribe too great an efficacy to re- 
pentance. , 

With pleasure we now turn to the general consideration of this 
lady’s poetical talents, which are beyond the common sphere of 
merit. Miss Betham’s imagination appears to he lively and vigorous, 
though tinged with a melancholy cast ; probably the effect of her 
gourse of reading, rather than arising from any cxperience of the cala- 
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mities of life. Her versification is sometimes incorrect : but it is, 
in general, harmonious and pleasing. “The following poem may be 
given as a favourable specimen : 





¢ THE TERRORS OF GUILT. 


* Yon coward, with the streaming hair, 
And visage, madden’d'to despair, 
With step convuls’d, unsettled eye, 
And bosom lab’ring with a sigh, 
Is Guilt !—Behold, he hears the name, 
And starts with horror, fear, and shamé! 
‘ See! slow Suspicion by his side, 
With winking, microscopic eye! 
And Mystery his muffied guide, 
With fearful speech, and head awry. 


See! scowling Malice there attend, 

Bold Falsehood, an apparent friend 5 

Avarice, repining o’er his pelf, 

Mean Cunning, lover of himself ; 

Hatred, the son of conscious Fear, 

Impatient Envy, with a fiend-like sneer, . 

And shades of blasted Hopes, which still are hovering near$ 


¢ All other woes will find relief, 

And time alleviate every grief ; 

Memory, though slowly, will decay, 
And Sorrow’s empire pass away. 
Awhile Misfortune may controul, 

And Pain oppress the virtuous soul, 

Yet Innocence can still beguile 

The patient sufferer of a smile, 

‘The beams of Hope may still dispense 
A grateful feeling to the sense ; 
Friendship may cast her arms around, 
And with fond tears embalm the wound, 
Or Piety’s soft incense rise, 

And waft reflection to the skies ; 

But those fell pangs which he endures, 
Nor Time forgets, nor Kindness cures; ~ 
Like Ocean’s waves, they still return, 
Like Etna’s fires, for ever burn. 


aRound him no genial ze s fly, 
No fair Desteen ddede Zo ‘ 
No joys to him does Nature yield, . 
The solemn grove, or laughing field ; ~— 
Though both with loud rejoicings ring, | 
No pleasure does the echo bring. — 

Not bubbling waters as they r 

Can tranquillize his bursting soul, . 

For Conscience still, with tingling smart, 

Asserts his empire o’er his heart, —__ 
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And even when his eye-lids close, 
~ With clamourous scream affrights repose. 


¢ Oppress’d with light, he seeks to shun 
e splendid glories of the sun ; 
The busy crowds that hover near, 
Torment his eye, distract his ear : 
He hastens to the secret shades, 
Where not a ray the gloom pervades ; 
Where Contemplation may retreat, 
And Silence take his mossy seat + 
Yet even there no peace he knows, 
His fev’rish blood no calmer flows ; 
Some hid assdssin’s vengeful knife 
Is rais’d to end his wretched life. 
He shudders,. starts, and stares around, 
With breathless fright, to catch the fancied sound ; 
Seeks for the dagger im his breast, : 
And gripes it *neath his ruffled vest.’ 


We cannot afford our sanction to that inelegant abbreviation of the 
word beneath, neath, in the last line of the preceding extract : severat 
writers in verse, we must not style them Poets, ) lately endea- 
goured to bring it into vogue: but surely their ill success will, in 


time, convince them of the absurdity of the attempt. Bar 


Ait. 31. Odes and Miscellanies. By Robert Farren Cheetham. 8vo. 
pp- 184. 6s. Boards. Champante and Whitrow. 

The author of these poems appears to be master of an easy flow 
of versification, but his sentiments, though ofa moral cast, are trite, 
and seldom highly illumined by splendour of diction or livel 
imagery. In the following stanza, in the Ode to Chastity, an evi- 
dent impropriety occurs : 


¢ Thou, only thou, canst stand unmov’d, 
Against the unerring dart, 
Which Cupid, on his whetstone prov’d, 
Flings, Jaughing, at the heart.’ 


"We do not recollect to have heard before of Cupid’s whetstone. 
Mr. C— might have seen, on some antique gems, a representation 
of Cupid pointing his darts: but surely the term ‘ whetstone’ con- 
veys an idea too much beneath the dignity of poetry! 

The Lytic poems of this author, though not exempt from the 
charge of languor in some parts and obscurity in others, are on the 
whole preferable to his satires ; which we particularly disapprove for 
their personality. . ee : 

The sonnets and translations are not distinguished 
merit.—Brevity is the chief. praise of each aes . data D 


Art. 32. Daphne, a Poem. 4to. pp.16. London. . 
| Bookseller’s aby veer hits = 


: Those who ~ a delight = the low burlesque of Scarron and 
otton may perhaps peruse this poem without disgust: but the 
classical reader will be displeased with the tadicrout tush given by 
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the author to one of the-most beautiful stories in Ovid’s Metamore 

hoses. —Such kind of ridicule is unfavourable to the moral sense ; 
and though it may derive a degree of reputation from the wit with 
which it is occasionally interspersed, it can never gratify an elegant 
and well regulated mind. The author, to us unknown, has done us 
the honour to dedicate this performance ‘ to the Monthly Reviewers;’ 
_-we are sorry that we cannot return his compliment by a more civil 
account of it:—but, as he is a man of pleasantry, he will probably take 


his revenge by laughing at old Square-toes. Ban* 


Art. 33. Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity, a Dramatic Romance. 
By George Colman, the Younger. 8vo. 18. 6d. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1798. 

The author of this piece professes that, a pantomime not being 
forthcoming at Drury Lane for the Christmas holidays, he was in- 
duced, expressly for that season, to supply the place of Harle- 

uinade.. We shall not enter into a regular examination of either 
the fable or the incidents ; for, in fact, we know no rules by whick 
our criticism should be directed. We have heard, and believe, that 

Mr. Colman has executed his design with considerable ability ; but 

we are sorry that such abilities should be employed in the service of 

the Smithfield Muses. We wish to see that gentleman renounce en- 
tirely the province of the marvellous tenella legends, and the 
whole monstrous offspring of extravagant fancy, in which truth and 
nature are never observed. From some specimens of his genius, 
we think that we have a right to expect better things from his pen, 
whenever he shall choose to return to the verge of human life. 

Respicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras bine ducere voces. 


Art. 34. False Impressions ; a Comedy in Five Acts, performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. . By Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1797. 
To raise a laugh by any means, by improbable incidents, by pun, 

quibble, and cant phrases, seems to have been, for some years past, 

the design and scope of modern comedy: but in the piece before us 

Mr. Cumberland has scorned to aim at applause by such unworthy 

artifices. The subject has a moral tendency ; its main object being 

to explode a most pernicious practice, which has too often been the 
pest of society. Nothing deserves the lash of the satiric muse more 
than the insidious tale-bearer, who, to serve his own selfish’ pure 
poses, ‘endeavours by whispers, by lies, and by calumny, to blast the 
characters of good and honest men. The fable is interesting ; the 
language, in general, is pure and elegant ; and some of the situa. 
tions are well imagined: but, in the delineation of chatacters, the 

‘author does not seem to have recollected that a close imitation of life 

and manners is the true province of comedy. The maker: of false’ 

impressions is an attorney: but the manners of men engaged‘in that 
profession are totally neglected. Zarling tells lies and whispers: like 
any other bad man : whereas, if he acted on all occasions with profes. | 

, sional artifice, the colouring might have been more strong and plow- 

- - 
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ing throughout the piece. The Tartuffe of Moliere might well have 
served Mr. Cumberland as a model. When compared with that excel- 
lent comedy, and with Congreve’s Double Dealer, the present piece 
does not appear in a very advantageous light. 


Ast. 35. The Mysterious Marriage; or the Heirship of Roselva, a 
‘Play, in Three Acts. By Harriet Lee. 8vo. 28. Robinsons, 
1798. 

At a timé when the fashion of the day allows dramatic pieces 
which cannot be called cither tragedy or comedy to take possession 
of the stage, it is not a little surprising that the play now before us 
was not admitted to the advantages“of a public exhibition. We do 
not profess ourselves friends to the new and equivocal species of dra- 
matic poetry : but we incline to the opinion that Miss Harriet Lee’s 

rformance was fairly entitled to the honour of public representation. 

3 the perusal, it-has afforded us real pleasure: the style is elegant, 

and the versification is not only correct, but harmonious. Jron Chests 

and Spectres of the Castle have attracted numerous audiences, while 

Miss Lee has been obliged to lock up her performance in hopes of 

better times. She says that ‘ It is more than two years since the 

manuscript, from which the following play is printed, was read 
several acquaintances, among whom was Mr. Colman, whose letter 
on the subject is dated October 1795. The difficulty that attends 
producing any piece to advantage on the stage, has hitherto inclined 
the author to consign her’s to obscurity ; but as the theatre will soon 

bably ‘become a‘ LAND OF APPARITIONS,” she hastens to pnt in 
™ claim: to-originality of idea, though the charm of novelty may be 
lost. The Female Spectre she has conjured up, was undoubtedly the 
offspring of her own imagination ; yet she is now obliged to produce 
it to disadvantage, or expose herself to the charge of being a servile 
imitator.’ 

Whether the ghost conjured up by Miss Harriet Lee was knewn 
to the author of the Castle-Spectre, we cannot say: but we are 
sorry to‘hear a lady of her merit say, in a mournful yet dignified 
manner, that her scenes were intended for decoration, and many of 
the verses for music: yet that unfortunately she is, at last, obliged 


to. publish her work without any of those embellishments. De 


Aust, 36. Fhe Castle Spectre; a Drama. By M. G. Lewis, Esq 
fe M.P. 8vo. 2s. Bell. 1798. 

After having read this—What do you call it >—a drama, it. seems, it 
aust be, we cannot but regret that an author, whese talents.seem 
serine ios better things, should condescend to make us stare at 
Graves, and Suits of Armour, and Pedestals with Names, and,the River 
Conway, and, in.short, whatever presented itself to his imagination. 
‘The whole, we find, depends -for success on the effect-of the Cesk 
Spectre ; and therefore all that. we shall say is, that.it seems extremely 
easy to pen a ghost, not indeed in Shakspeare’s manner, but of the 
silent kiod,.as in the play before us. Mr. Lewis, we have no doubt, 
will draw.after him a train of imitators: but it-isto be hoped. that 


a 


‘be. himself will retire from the regions of the marvellous, - 7 
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Art. 37. ‘Christ’s Hospital, a Poem. By T.S. Surr. gto. 28. 6d. 


Longman. ; 

Among the numerous public charities which adorn this Island, 
there is not one nobler in its institution and more beneficial in its 
effects than Christ’s Hospital: from the liberal plan of education 
adopted in that seminary, the attention paid to genius and 8 
tion, and the pains taken to inculcate the purest principles of moe 
rality and religion, together with the means of rewarding merit, vested 
in the society by their large possessions and extensive patronage, 
—it is not wonderful that, of the boys educated by this charity, the 
greater part should prove useful citizens; many acquire consider. 
able eminence as officers in the navy, or as merchants and traders ; 
and some distinguish themselves in the learned professions, or 
benefit their country by their improvements in arts and sciences. 
Surely all persons must applaud the motive of Mr. Surr, whatever opi- 
nion they may form of his poetical talents, in thus paying’a tribute of 

ratitude to the place of his education, and to the memory of those 
illustrious persons to whose bounty he feels himself so much indebted. 
—The sentiments in this poem are such as no man can disapprove : 
but of the versification, our duty compels us to say that it is in ge- 
neral tame and languid.—The following lines may serve as a spe- 
cimen ; 

¢ But chief I love in fancy to repair 
On Sabbath ev’nings to the Hall of Pray’r. 
O ye, within whose bosom warmly glows 
A heart, that pitying throbs for human woes ; 
A heart, that swells with grateful, joyful sense, 
When Mercy smiles on helpless Innocence ; 
O hither bend your steps, here raptur’d gaze 
On living monuments of Edward’s praise ! 
Here view, beneath one roof, the num’rous train 
Of Sorrow’s offspring, Bounty’s stores maintain ! 
Here view on orphan brows Contentment’s air, 
The smile of Innocence devoid of care ! 
A band of brothers! scions of one stock ! 
In the world’s wilderness, a helpless flock ; 
Whom Mercy shelters on this hallow’d ground, 
From Want, and Woe, and Vice, which prowl around !’ 


Art. 38. Belinda; or, the Kisses of Joannes Bonefonius of Au- 
vergne, translated, and accompanied with the original Latin. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Kearsley. 

The mistress of Philarete, by George Wither, is one of the earliest 
and best specimens of erotic poetry which our language as yet can 
boast: had that poem been separated by the author into a number 
of distinct ditties, many of them would have been handed down from 
anthology to anthology, and would have attained a classical rank in the 
library of the Graces. The ease of Prior is sometimes vapid and often 
vulgar ; and he has bequeathed us but few pieces in this vein, that 
are of sterling and perpetual value. The collections of Dodsley and 
of Pearch may here and there afford a knot of lines worthy to have 
been produced by the tender passion: but in general our poets have 
Rey. May, 1798. H disdained 
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disdained to compose on the sofa, and to mould into articulations 
the ambrosial air of a kiss. Some indulgence, therefore, is yet due 
to the writer who attempts to rival, in our language, the delicately 
finished productions of a softer region, and gives us to quaff the 
mystic * nectar of the fifth fountain. 

The following ‘ Greeting to his Mistress,’ considered as a transla- 
tion, has the merit of strict fidelity to the text : 


© Salve mélque meum atque amaritado, 
Otiimque meum, negotiumque ; 
Meus Phosphorus, Hesperisque, salve. 
Salve, luxque mea, et mee tenebre ; 
Salve, errorque meus melisque portus. 
Salve, spésque mea e¢ mei pavores. 
Salve, nilque meum, meiimque totum. 
Sed quid pluribus ? O ter ampliisque, 
Salve, tota Acharisque Pancharisque. 

¢ Hail, honey’d fair, my bitterest joy, 
My leisure’s bliss, my fond employ ! 
My morning-star of cheering blaze, 
My star of eve, I hail thy rays! 
Hail thou my day, my night in one; 
The port I seek, the rock I shun! 
Hail thou my hope, and thou my fear ; 
My nothing, yet my all that’s dear ! 
Hail, various maid, whate’er you be ! 
Bewitching contrariety ! 
Hail all Belinda can express 
Of beauty, or of ugliness !’ 


As the author proceeds, the more facility he seems to ac- 
quire, in expressing with euphonious neatness the pretty playful 
poignant and voluptuous diversifications of similar love-thoughts, 
which form the whole merit of the original. Most of these poems, 
however, are too licentious for general circulation. 

The preface contains curious particulars of Bonefonius. 


Art. 39. Poems, by J. Hucks, A.M. Fellow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Deighton, Debrett, &c. 
1798. 

These poems possess a degree of animation and spirit, from which 
their reader will form a favourable opinion of the good sense, social 
disposition, and benevolence of the writer. The following verses, 
on reading Mr. Rogers’s celebrated poem on the Pleasures of Memory, 
may be given as a specimen : 


‘ O teach me, Thou! who with prophetic fire, 
To memory erst hast struck thy silver lyre ; 
Sweet bard! who with creative pow’r canst give 
The faded hours of life again to live ; 

Teach me, like thee, to feel the pensive theme, 
And draw ideal bliss from memory’s dream. 





* See the seven fountains of Sir William Jones, 
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But fond enthusiast ! can thy magic art 
Erase the ‘¢ written troubles’’ of the heart? 
Was life’s long voyage e’er pass’d with guiltless ease, 
With skies unclouded and unruffled seas ? 
Does recollection leave no sting behind, 
Nor sad associations cross the mind? 
No secret pang the afflicted bosom rend, 
When memory speaks of a departed friend ? 
The obdurate heart no deep-felt sorrow move, 
When snatch’d by cruel fate from those we love ? 
No fond regrets, no sigh unbidden rise, 
To think how fast life’s envied morning flies ? 
Could man reject from memory’s crouded page, 
The crimes that sully each succeeding age ; 
Blot from the tablet many a mournful tale, 
And draw o’er sorrow’s doom oblivion’s veil ¢ 
From memory’s fount revolving hours to cheer, 
Or stay the thought that woke the latent tear ; 
Then would I dwell with thee, mysterious Power ! 
In lonely vale or pleasurable bower ; 
And backward oft would turn my anxious view 
To youth’s blithe hour, and all its scenes renew ; 
Muse o’er the happy past with careful eye, 
And hail thee, source of bliss, O! pensive Memory ! 
But fond enthusiast ! on this earthly vale, 
Youth’s adverse hours what countless thousands wail ? 
And ah sweet bard ! it is not theirs to sing 
The sunny hours of youth’s delightful spring ; 
No more for them hope’s renovating power 
Gladdens the morn, or gilds the evening hour: 
To them the forms of other times appear 
Dark as the storms of the departing year : 
Hence then, loath’d Memory, to thy secret cell, 
ay: There bound in chains eternal ever dwell : 
Oh! may some dim horizon intervene, 
And close with thickening clouds the backward scene ; 
Nor more the records of the past renew, 
Lost in the gulph of time for ever from my view.’ Ban* 


Art. 40. Poetry Miscellaneous and Dramatic. By an Artist. 8vo. 
Pp. 144. 3s. 6d. sewed. Printed at Edinburgh. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. London. 

A poet and an artist are supposed to be alike susceptible of the 
beauties of nature: but every artist is not a poet, nor every poet an 
artist; and it requires very different talents to represent a landscape 
on canvass, and to write a descriptive poem.—Painting, in its imita- 
tions of nature, makes a direct appeal to the senses, and may in 
general be exact: but it is confined to one moment of Time.— 
Poetry has the advantage of viewing objects in succession, and, above 
all, of animating almost every part of the creation with passion and 
sentiment. Of this distinction, the writer now before us appears to be 
sensible ; and he has adorned his poem on Zs water (in Scotland) with 
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moral sentiment and historic narrative :—but, unfortunately, his ver- 
sification is tame and prosaic; and, although he is not destitute of 
feeling, he seems not to possess that vigour of thought, and that 
quickness of discernment, which enable the true poet to catch eve 
beauty of nature and art, and by the magic of his numbers to fill 
us with admiration and delight.—The following lines will perhaps 
lease more from the moral truths which they convey, than from 

their poetical beauties : 

¢ Know, young enthusiast ! tho’ thy bosom beat 

With strong emotions, in the green retreat, 

Tho’ trahsport smiling hover o’er the scene. 

Thy lasting pleasure must be sought with men, 

False is the craz’d imagination’s strife, 

T’o shun in shades the common cares of life. 

False is the hope the landscape’s charm will lase, 

If pride, or sloth, enerve the glowing breast. 

False to extol the hermit’s holy bed ; 

For ends more sacred man was social made. 

T’o him alone, who, with industrious aim, 

Pursues an useful art, and honest fame ; 

To him, who seeks his fellow’s wants to know, 

Who feels a brother’s bless, a brother’s woe ; 

To him, alone, does nature bounteous reign, 

And smile eternal o’er the wide champaign ; 

And thus, in grotto, or in green abode, 

To relish nature is to walk with God.’ 


We suppose that the word 4/ess, in the above extract, is an etror 
of the press ; or a Scotticism. 
The dream of St. Cloud, a dramatic Poem, is a very singular com- 
osition. Nearly all the persons introduced into it are shades,—spirits, 
fairies, &c.:—but this may suit the modern taste for spectres and 
supernaturals. ‘The conduct of the drama, though peculiar, is un- 
interesting ; and its chief characteristic is a wildness of imagination, 
with its usual concomitant, a confusion of ideas\—The other poems 
have little to recommend them, if we except one intitled the Prosti- 
tute; which seems to have been written with a good intention, and 
probably contains too just.a description of the situation of many 


unfortunate: females in the metropolis. Ban. 


Art. 41. Opuscules Poctiques, par P Auteur de P Epitre & mon Pere. 
Svo. pp. 48. Chelsea. 1797. 

_ As far.as our duty to the public would allow, we have hitherto 
been willing to receive with indulgence the literature of the French 
emigrants, to assist the multitudinous subscriptions which they have 
announced, and to facilitate the advertizement of talents which were 
seeking in honest industry a refuge from want, and a consolation in 
adversity. By this time, the unfortunate fugitives must generally 
have chosen their destination : those who persevere in leaning on the 
public benevolence have no longer a right to class a contribution from 
their friends with those fair barters of money for books, which imply 
no obligation and infringe no independence. If they continue the 
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trade of authorship, they ought to deliver works that are worth read- 
ing : an eleemosynary levy would be more efficient to them, unincum- 
bered with the expences of paper and printing. We shall in future 
scan with a severer eye. In this short collection of mediocre poems, 
we sce little to praise, even in the parallel translations. The Unfor- 
tunate Pair is the longest and the best. 


Art. 42. Trifles of Helicon. By Charlotte and Sophia King. 8vo. 
3s. Ridgway. 1798. 

We would not by any means say that these young writers are desti- 
tute of poetical talents, yet we certainly wish that they had suffered 
their productions to be more matured, or had been solicitous to 
render them more correct, before they had presented them to the 


Y 


Tay. 


cold and fastidious judgment of the public. Sroyth, & G2: 


Art. 43. Thalia to Eliza: a Poetical Epistle from the Comic Muse 
to the Countess of D——. In which various eminent Dramatic 
and Political Characters are displayed. 8vo. 1s. Richardson. 
1798. 

The comic muse writes to the Countess of D , as to an old 
friend who now wears a new face, and displays new manners, and a 
change of disposition,—with which Madam Thalia is not altogether 
well pleased. Accordingly, she reminds the lady of past times and 
quondam connexions, and talks of short memories, &c.—but the worst 
part of the story is the charge of ingratitude; for which we hope 
there is no real foundation.—The poetry of this familiar epistle is 
not, in general, contemptible: but we observe some incorrect lines, 
and here and there a little prosing. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 


Art.44. un Account of the Life of Muley Leizit, late Emperor of 
Merocco. Written by a Spanish Agent at the Moorish Court, 
who witnessed the Events of Leizit’s Reign, and who, by his In. 
trigues, accomplished that Emperor’s Fall. Translated from the 
original French. ‘To which is prefixed (subjoined), A short Re- 
view of the Moorish History, from the earliest Times to the 
Accession of Muley Leizit ; with a philosophical Inquiry into the 
Causes which have hitherto retarded the Civilization of the Moors. 
By Robert Heron. 8vo. pp. 246. 3s. Ogilvy. 1797. 

The history of Mula Al Yezid is connected only by a tissue of 
crimes. This barbarous prince was born in 1748. His mother was 
of a Hessian family, and the favourite Sultana of the Emperor 
Mula Mohammed. The profligate conduct of young Yezid com- 
pelled that monarch to banish him from court; and with this view, 
he was deputed on three pilgrimages to Mecca. On his return from 
the last, he sought refuge ina sanctuary hallowed by the supersti- 
tions of the Moslems; and during his protracted residence there he 
contrived, notwithstanding his vices, to acquire so universal a popu- 
larity, that a formidable body of troops was collected to place him on 
the throne, and to depose the old Sultan, whose administration was 
distinguished by justice, beneficence, and clemency. This venerable 
monarch took the field in April 1790, to subdue his rebellious son : 
) 3 but, 
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but, exhausted by age and still more by grief, he died, a few leagues 
from Sallee. Two days subsequent to this event, Mula al Yezid 
ascended the throne of Morocco, to the exclusion of his brothers, 
It is not our design to sully our pages with a detail of the atrocious 
‘eruelties and unnatural debaucheries, which (excepting his unsuc- 
cessful attempt against Ceuta) constitute the sole annals of his reign. 
Against Spain he nourished a singular animosity: but the cabinet of 
that country, by means of a secret agent, (the author of this work, ) 
excited a conspiracy against the tyrant, in conjunction with a mili- 
tary commander named Ben Naser. The latter, at the head of a 
powerful army, penetrated, in February 1792, to the vicinity of the 
capital, where Mula al Yezid received his death wound in leading on 
his troops to the assault. His reiga lasted only two years ; a short 
period, but replete with horrors. For the sake of humanity, how. 
ever, it must be remarked that, from the pen of a partizan, like the 
author of this tract, impartiality cannot be expected; and that the 
popularity of Yezid is scarcely compatible with the infamous actions 
ascribed to him while a prince. 

To a translation of the foregoing work, Mr. Heron has subjoined 
a convenient epitome of the blood-stained annals of Morocco, com- 
piled from D’Herbelot and others. The family now seated on the 
throne of that empire, however degenerate they must be thought, 
was originally raised to it by the virtues of their ancestor, Mula Ali, 
a descendant of the prophet, about the middle of the last century, 
From Ali, Al Yezid was the eighth in succession.—The causes to 
which Mr. Heron attributes the permanent barbarism of the Moors 
are, some of them at least, common to nations which have attained, 
nevertheless, a high state of comparative refinement. We will only 
enumerate, and leave them to the reflection of our readers: 1st, the 
Mohammedan religion; 2dly, despotism ; 3dly, original ignorance 
and barbarism ; (Were the Moors derived from a peculiar stock?) 
4th, the warmth and fertility of the climate; 5th, their vicinity ta 
savages; 6th, the mutual hatred between them and the Christians ; 
(Is this the cause, or an effect ?) 7th, the servile state of the female sex, 


MILITARY. Ham. 


Art. 45. Treatise on Military Finance; containing—I. The Pay, 
Subsistence, Deductions, and Arrears of the Forces on the British 
and Irish Establishments; I]. The Allowances in Camp, Garri- 
son and Quarters, &c. &c. ILI. An Enouiry into the Method of 
Clothing and Recruiting the Army; IV. An Extract from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Public Accounts, relating to the 
Office of the Pay-master-general. With an Appendix, comprising 
the Regulations for the Home Encampment; new Daily Rate of 
Consolidated Allowance ; Addition to the Pay of non-commission 
Officers and Privates, made 25th May 1797. Establishment of 
the Volunteer Companies, and Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, &c. 
A new Edition, corrected up to the present Time. 12mo. 35. 
sewed. Egerton, &c. | 
In our Review vol. Ixvii. p. 362, we noticed the first edition of 

this work, and suggested its utility to gentlemen of the military pro- 
| | fession. 
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fession. The title-page of this edition informs us that it is corrected 
to the present time ; and the editor observes, in his prefatory adver- 
tisement, that he * has procured every information from the public 
offices ;? and hence he justly appears to have J flattered himself that 
the present edition exag is almost an entire new work) will be 
found still more useful to agents, pay-masters, and army officers of 
every rank, than those which preceded it.’ 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 46. Three Sermons on a Future State. By the Rev. R. Shep- 
herd, D. D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nicol. 
The subject of these sermons cannot but entitle them to the noti¢e 

of serious and well-disposed minds ; especially at a period in which so 

rauch speculative discussion of the immortality of the soul has been 
indulged. 

In the first discourse, Dr. Shepherd advances arguments in favour 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, drawn from the attri- 
butes of the Deity, the unequal distribution of happiness and misery 
ti this world, the wonderful power of the human intellect, its restless 
inquiries into Nature, and above all from our dread of annihilation, 
and longings after immortality.—In the second sermon, he considers 
the nature of our happiness in a future state ; and on this subject he 
speaks with becoming modesty. His opinion seems to accord with 
that of Dr. Scott, and other learned and pious divines, in supposing 
that our virtuous attachments will not be extinguished by death, but 
that the ties of parent, child, husband and wife, relation and friend, 
will exist under certain limitations in a happier and better life. This 
doctrine is extremely consolatory, and may be supported by very 
strong arguments. The following extract, we believe, will be read 
with pleasure : 

* If this doctrine, saith the Sceptic, so important in itself, and so 
conducive to the comforts of the human mind, be true ; why is it so 
faintly delineated ? why shaded to us in the dark ground of conjec- 
ture, rather than painted in the glowing colours of incontrovertible 
truth? 

‘ Why, it is farther urged, hath even Christianity, whose boast 
1s to have brought truth and immortality to light, afforded us no in- 
formation of the nature of such a state ? 

‘ As to the first exception, the arguments advanced in the pre- 
ceding discourse prove it, I think, to be not sufficiently founded. I 
do not conceive the doctrine of a future state to be faintly adum- 
brated. ‘The arguments, indeed, which reason supplies in evidence 
of this truth, may some of them be of such a nature, as the gross 
of mankind, unused to abstruse speculations, are not able to compre- 
hend or pursue. But without those arguments, the doctrine is gene- 
rally admitted. Nations unrefined by science, untrained to the sub- 
tleties of argumentation, especially as employed on abstract subjects, 
with universal consent acknowledge it. It is an opinion natural, con- 
genial to the human mind; no matter whether with philosophic 
acutene@s unlearned men can aaa why it must be so: God 
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is their Teacher, he wrote it on the mind of man, and the lesson 
must be true. 

‘ It might indeed have been more evidently declared ; and to give 
full weight to the objection, let us fora moment suppose it had been 
so, and consider the consequences. Supposing our Creator had con- 
firmed it to us in a stronger and a clearer manner, supposing he had 
made it asubject of demonstration, had given us assurance of it b 
a continued train of messengers from another world, and that the 
object of their mission had been to picture to us the endless pleasures 
of that world; let us consider what effect it would have on us, as in- 
habitants of this. Man is by his Creator placed in this world as. an 
active and social being ; he has many relations in life assigned him, 
he has many dutjes to fulfil, The world exhibits to him a busy 
stage, and calls forth his best exertions in the performance of the 
part that is cast for him. He has his own wants to satisfy; and, 
according to his station, those of others to provide for. He has dif- 
ficulties to encounter ; and to cheer and support him in the discharge 
of such his painful labours, consistent gratifications are allowed him. 
But shew him in full blaze the felicities of another life ; and what a 
cloud weuld they cast on this?) He would lose his relish for the com- 
paratively poor, and contemptible pleasures, which his gracious 
Creator hath holden out to him here, as sweetners of his cares, and 
incitements to duty. The business of life would stagnate; and as 
the incitements to it ceased to stimulate, the duties themselves would 
be disregarded. In vain aspirings after that future happiness which 
is placed before his eyes, he would overlook the purposes for which 
he was stationed here: every concern of life would be a burthen to 
him; and, in the near view of the happiness before him, he would 
be in danger of losing it, by neglecting the means appointed as the 
qualification for its attainment. For this world is a state of trial and 
probation, which calls forth our best exertions in the discharge of 
active duties. It exacts the practice of many virtues; and the suc- 
cessful conflict with many temptations. ‘The mind must be tried and 
purified ; before it be exalted. 

‘ These considerations may suffice to evince the futility of the ex- 
ception to thetruth of a future state, from the defect of a more ab- 
solute assurance of the reality of it, than our Creator hath seen fit to 
afford us; they will also demonstrate the wisdom of the Deity, in 
not superseding the duties ‘of this life by giving a more explicit 
assurance of another, than He has been pleased to grant us: and the 
arguments, that have been already urged in evidence of the reality of 
that other, will illustrate the Divine Goodness in indulging us with 
such perception of it; as is sufficient to afford us the strongest mo- 
tives to perform our duty here, in order to render ourselves worthy 
of that happiness which is announced to us hereafter.’ 

It may be said that there are no arguments in these sermons that 
have not been frequently advanced before: but every man must allow 
that some truths cannot be inculcated too often; and of all truths, 
that certainly is the most important which gives us comfort in this 

world, and secures our happiness in the next. Deists and Atheists 
might be told that, while they take so much pains to revive the 
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exploded opinions of Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, and other writers of 
that cast, by dressing up their arguments in a new form, they can- 
not, with any appearance of candour, refuse to the defenders of 
Christianity the liberty of consulting those learned and able divines, 
whose writings can never be contemplated without delight and ad- 
age. 

ba, 1 third discourse, the worthy author chiefly insists on the 
well-known doctrine that death is a change of existence, and not aa 
annibilation of it. That this is the faith of the church of England 
will not be disputed ; and it must also be allowed that it 1s supported 
by very strong arguments. Those who are conversant with the 
writings of Dr. Scott and Bishop Bull can scarcely refuse their assent 
to an opinion so flattering to our virtuous affections and benevolent 
habits. Though Dr. Shepherd may not be equal to those great au- 
thors, yet his discourses seem well calculated to inspire pious 
thoughts, and a just sense of the duties of morality and religion. 


Art. 47. 4 Charge delivered to the Clery of the Diocese of Durham, 
at the Ordinary Visitation of that Diocese in the Year 1797, by 
Shute, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 1s. Payne, &c. 

The right reverend author of this publication is not less distin- 
guished by his exalted station in the church, than by his laudable 
zeal for the promotion of Sunday-schools, and his endeavours to 
render the situation of the lower ranks of society more comfortable 
and happy ; not only by communicating to them useful and important 
instruction, but by annually expending considerable sums on their 
account; as well as by other judicious and well-directed charities, 
On subjects of this kind, the sentiments of this worthy Prelate must 
have great weight, and are therefore entitled to more than ordinary 
respect. 

Though we agree with the learned bishop in lamenting the luke- 
warmness and indifference in Christians respecting the essentials of 
their religion, we do not conceive them to be adequate causes of that 
scepticism and infidelity which has been of late so prevalent amon 
us. Might we not rather ascribe the source of this pestilent evil to 
our fondness for foreign manners and French literature ; especially to 
those pernicious writings which are so often introduced into our semi- 
naries of education? We doubt not that the Bishop of Durham, on 
farther consideration, will accede to our opinion, since he seems to 
be fully sensible of the importance of a religious education: we only 
wish that he had more copiously enlarged on the subject. 


Art. 48. The Doctrines of the Church of Rome examined. By the 
Rev. Bryan Janson Bromwich, A.M. 8vo. 2s. Pridden. 1797. 
This work is written with great asperity against the errors of the 

church of Rome: but we can see nothing new in the author’s argu- 
ments ; and it requires no great powers to prove that the Pope has 
ho pretensions to infallibility, and that the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is inconceivable, if not absurd and impious. Persecution for 
religion no sophistry can vindicate: but, if we say that it is peculiar 
to the Roman Catholic religion, we suffer our prejudices to mislead 
us. It cannot be denied that all sects of Christians have persecuted 
in their turn, when they have possessed the power. 


NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 49. Parental Duplicity ; or the Power of Artifiee. By P.S.M, 
12mo. 3 Vols. 10s.6d. sewed. Kearsley. 1797. 

The mercenary views of parents, and the perverse melinations of 
children, with respect to marriage, have proved a copious subject for 
novel-writers, and have contributed to the support of many members 
of that respectable fraternity ; whose labours would be well entitled 
to encouragement and reward, did they, by a train of incidents 


‘ sufficiently diversified to keep curiosity alive, at the same time ex- 


aibit the effects of virtue and vice in securing happiness or producing 
misery :—but whether it be that, in our present high state of civil. 
ization, we are apt to consider rank, fortune, aud external grace, as 
necessary ingredients in our conception of human excellence, certain 
it is that the generality of such writers are very liberal in bestowing 
all these advantages on their heroes and heroines. Never did we 
meet with a greater display of this kind of generosity than in the 
work before us; in which some of the persons seem to possess the 
singular power of spending their money without diminishing their 
fortunes. At the same time, it is but fustice to the author to observe 
that his characters, though not always delineated with the greatest 
strength or propriety, are such as may be found in fashionable 
life. The heroine, Miss Beverley, is endowed with every virtue ; she 
commits but one error, for which she is very severely punished. Sir 
Charles Beverley’s character is not uncommon: we have known fa. 
thers, actuated by the same base motives, exact similar sacrifices from 
their daughters: but they seldom conduct themselves afterward with 
so much dignity, fortitude, and resignation, as are displayed by Lady 
Belmont. Fitzallen, though a composition of deceit, luxury, profli- 
gacy, and cruelty, is a picture, perhaps not much exaggerated, of 
those pests of society who, under the advantage of an imposing exterior 
and a few fashionable accomplishments, insinuate themselves into the 
confidence of young men of rank and fortune. We think it a defect 
in the novel, that, after all his nefarious deeds, justice does not overtake 
him. In other respects, the moral tendency of the work is unex- 
ceptionable ; and it may aflord amusement and some degree of 
instruction. Ban: 


Art. 50. Cinthelia; or a Woman of Ten Thousand. By George 
Walker. 12mo. 4 Vols. 14s. sewed. Crosby. 1797. 

In this novel, we meet not with that lofty strain of high-flown 
sentiment, and that affected refinement of manners, which shine 
with tinsel glare in many of our modern publications. No false 
principle ‘of morality is inculcated ; and the example of Cinthelia 
may not be without its use, as it shews that a true sense of religion, 
and a strict adherence to the duties which it enjoins, will enable a 
person to rise superior to the frowns of fortune, and even to resist 
the most powerful temptations. Cinthelia is bred in an humble sta- 
tion of life, and possesses few qualities which every woman may not 
acquire; though few, we believe, would have acted with so much 
propriety in the difficult and trying situations in which she was 
placed. We know not whether her marriage with Mobile can be de- 
tended, when her heart was engaged to another: but her motive was 
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to relieve her father from his distress ; and it is well known that an 
opposition of duties, however perplexing it_may prove to a moralist, 
isthe life and soul of a novel-writer. Mobile proves himself ve 
unworthy of such a woman as Cinthelia, and the poverty and dis- 
tress into which he falls are the natural consequences of a vicious 
and profligate course of life; yet his reformation at last is brought 
about by means within the verge of probability. The incidents are 
not beyond what might be supposed to happen in real life: but they 
are for the most part of a melancholy and unpleasing nature. The 
author seems to be fond of ,that species of humour which has been 
termed broad farce ; and in describing the manners of cits, although he 
seems to have drawn from existing originals, it is not impossible that 
the picture may be too highly coloured. Some of the scenes may he 
censured as indelicate; and we can say little in favour of the language, 
which is frequently vulgar. 


Art. 51. Adeline de Courcy. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. sewed. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1797. 

The story of this novel 1s romantic. ‘The heroine, after man 
trials and difficulties, is at length married to the man of her choice. 
The character of Zodisky is not such as we often observe in life: but 
the example of his honour, generosity, and disinterested love, is not 
only pleasing to the reader’s imagination, but may havea good effect 
en his heart. The Marquis de Rozancourt, masked by the most 
specious manners, conceals a disposition cruel, mean, and selfish 3 
yet, though we rejoice in his detection, and consequent punishment, 
we cannot help wishing that this had been brought about by other 
means: for, however defective our laws may be in avenging crimes of 
all others the most destructive to the peace and happiness of society, 
danger may arise from every man’s assuming a right to redress him- 
self, when injured; and the practice of duellhy should never meet 
with countenance and encouragement from these who are capable of 
reflecting on the evils which attend it. In other respects, the moral 
of the present work is unexceptionable ; and, in particular, the ad- 
vice which Zodisky gives to his brother may be read with pleasure 
and advantage. ‘Dhese volumes appear to be the production of a fe- 
male pen. 


Art. 52. The Rectcr’s Son. By Ann Plumptree, Author of Anto- 
niette. t2mo. 3 Vols. 10s.6d. sewed. Lee and Hurst. 1798. 
Though this novel be written with too little attention to the «© /y- 

tidus ordo”’ which brings various events to the mind with pleasure, and 

all the force of impression, yet it affords many lessons from which 
youthful readers may gather instruction. ‘The impetuous yet 
amiable character of young Meadows (the hero of the tale) is held 
out to the edification of those who, with strong passions and warm 
hearts, plunge themselves into calamities which embitter a great part 
of their lives. The steady and elevated character of Colonel Rains- 
ford may instruct those who suffer unjust calumny, that fortitude, 
jomed to conscious innocence, must in the event triumph over its 
most inveterate enemies. The character of Cecilia, who is betrayed 
by inexperience, high spirits, and uncommon charms of person, into 
the 
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the dishonourable class of coquettes, meets with due disgrace, in the 
desertion ef her more respectable admirers, and in the general 
contempt of her friends. The story of the worthless Dawkins, and 
his villanous associates, terminating in misery and ruin, 1s a striking 
example of the folly of confiding in men who are destitute of charac. 
ter and principle. 

Some part of the narration appears to us to be romantic; and 
some of the circumstances are improbable. We cannot reconcile to 
our notions of human nature, young Meadows’s conduct in leaving 
his bride behind him on his departure to India ; as he is represented 
to possess the most ardent and affectionate disposition. We like. 
wise object to the letter of Cecilia, who, in order to revenge the cold 
and distant conduct of the Rainsfords, accuses herself of prostitu- 
tion, in order to implicate Colonel Rainsford, her friend, (a married 
man,) in the crimes of perfidy and seduction. 


POLITICAL, &c. 


Art. §3. An Answer to an Address to the People of Great Britain, by 
the Bp. of ane in another Address to the People. By Benja- 
min Kingsbury, formerly a Dissenting Minister at Warwick. 8vo, 
1s. Westley. 

Mr. K. treats the Bishop of Landaff with no kind of ceremony, 
and seems as angry with him asa French republican would be, for 
his late Address to the People of Great Britain. We would allow 
Mr. K. merit as a writer, but his Answer is too declamatory, and by 
no means what we can thoroughly approve in these times. 

In opposition to the Bishop’s conviction ‘that the number of real 
republicans in the kingdom 1s extremely small,’ he asserts that ¢ the 
number is not small, and that it is rapidly increasing ;? of this, how- 
ever, he gives no proof, but only tells us that this will be the case 
‘as long as the present ministers remain in office.’ Does Mr. K. 
mean to say that these republicans are only retained in their prin- 
ciples by the measures of ministry, and that they would renounce 
them on a change of ministers? We trust that the assertion itself is 
without foundation, and that a sincere love for the Constitution ge- 
nerally prevails. ‘Those who wish for reform cannot, if this wish be 
blended with the love of their country, be desirous of calling in the 


assistance of the French to forward it. Mor 


Art. 54. Letter to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Landaf,, re- 
commended to the Perusal of those into whose Hands his Lord- 
shtp’s Address to the People of Great Britain may have fallen. 
‘By a Plebeian. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. Crosby. 2 
If this plebeian be more polite than the author of the foregoing 
strictures, he does not think more favourably of the Bishop of Lan- 
daff’s Address, for he regards it as calculated rather to mislead than 
inform :—to lull the keen sensation of injury, than to awaken the 
active exertions of the people. To this condemnation we do not 
accede ; nor do we think it candid to doubt, without streng evidence, 
the Bishop’s public spirit. The plebeian, however, has made some 
good remarks on the assessed-tax-bill, which may not be unworthy of 
the attention of the Bishop and the Legislature. | 
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Art. 55- The People’s Answer to the Lord Bishop of Landaf. By 
John Hinckley. 8vo. pp. 45. 1s. Jordan. 

All who have taken up the pen in reply to the Bp. of L.’s Address, 
lately so much the object of attention, have animadverted on his pro- 
fession of independence. Mr. H., presuming to speak for the people, 
tells his Lordship that ¢ he is indeed independent of them, but to all 
intents and purposes dependent on the government ;’ ,and that he, 
‘with the whole fraternity of priests, promotes the war against the 
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French, because they have set the example of a society subsisting with- | 
out a religious national establishment.’ ‘The writer 1s still more harsh in jt 
his suppositions ; for he considers the Bishop’s professions of honesty a 


and independence as made only to enhance his price with government. 

With a suspicious eye he regards priests, but not so philosophers. He 

has been in France, and he tells us that ‘ the philosophers of France i 

were perfectly harmless, and were of all men the most lik-ly to re- } 

main inactive, had not. the tyranny and the bankruptcy of the go- 

vernment caused its downfall. So far from having set the people in 

motion, the bulk of the people hardly knew of their existence.’ ‘| - 
\Mr.H. differs widely from those gentlemen who see, or seem to see, ( 

in philosophy, the voot of all our political woes; and who talk of a 

widely-extended conspiracy of philosophers for the purpose of sub- 

verting altars and thrones. He 1s so far right, that philosophers have 

little communication with the great mass of the people: but opinions 

have a powerful and extensive influence. It is not, however, easy to 

suppose a conspiracy among retired and insulated philosophers, in 

order to propagate particular doctrines. D° 


Art. 56. 4 Letter to the Inhabitants of Great Britain: occasioned by 
Mr. Wakeficld’s Reply to some Parts of the Bishop of Landafl’s 
Address. 8vo. pp. 55. 13. 6d.* Faulder. 

Passion generates passion. Mr. W. was intemperate, and the au- 
thor of this letter has fallen into the same error. He accuses Mr. W. 
of treasonable designs, and speaks of him as ‘ having merited and re- 
ceived the curses of his. country.? As this writer has undertaken 
to discuss the matter in dispute with Mr. W. such expressions might 
have been spared; and if he thought Mr. W.’s pamphlet rather an 


2 IE we 


‘ | 
object of legislative indignation than of literary dispute, why not \ 
leave the business of reviewing it to the Attorney-General ? pe Na 
Art. 57. 4 Farewell Oration, delivered March 16, 1797, at the Great Wy , 

Room iu Brewer-street, including a short Narrative of his Arrest _) 
and Imprisonment in the Birmingham Dungeon. Together with / 


a Copy of the Indictment prepared against him at the Warwick 
Assizes. By John Gale Jones. 8vo. pp. 36. 18.6d. Jordan. 
When any individual is selected by a numerous body of men as a 





confidential agent, he is entitled to a certain degree of consideration, a 
be his abilities what they may. We believe that it is to the circum- A) 
stance of Mr. Jones having been a deputy from the London Corre. . 
sponding Society, that he’ may attribute the notice taken of his pro- | \ ( 
ductions by the periodical critics; and not to any desire in them (as Ti | 
* No price printed. es. 
he \3 
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he hints) ‘ to participate in his fame by the provocation of an answer.’ 
He consoles himself, however, for the castigation which the critics 
have bestowed on him, by what he styles ‘ a simple and satisfactory 
answer ;—that it is much easier to scribble an anonymous criticisni 
than to deliver a public oration.’ 'To this we might reply, that the 
facility with which a criticism may be written is not an argument 
against its justness; and that, tn proportion as any undertaking is 
arduous, great should be the powers of him who attempts it. We 


‘ readily admit that it would be easier to write criticisms than to deliver 


orations of a certain description: but for ourselves, we had rather toil for 
months at these our humble productions, than deliver one such oration 
as that now on otr table. ,At the same time, we must observe that we 
see nothing of which to accuse Mr. Jones, except vanity, folly, and indis- 
cretion. We have read his trial; and, had we been among the jury, 
we should have acquitted him of the crime laid to his charge, even 
admitting that part of the indictment on which he was cdnvicted to 
have been fully proved. His friends, in our opinion, have more reax 
son to complain of him than his enemies. We 


Art. 58. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the proposed Sale of the Land-Tax. 8vo. pp.23. 6d. Sold 
by the Author, John Scott, Booksellér, Berwick-street. 

Mr. Scott argues with much ingenuity against the efficacy of the: 
new plan for keeping up the price of the funds, and maintainiag the 
credit of the government. The only reason that could induce a stock- 
holder to purchase, at a great disadvantage in regard to the interest 
of his money, a portion of ‘the land-tax with a certain quantity of 
stock, must be an opinion that the land-tax is a species of property, 
and would be less liable to revolutionary exaction and injustice, 
than those taxes which are now mortgaged for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt. We apprehend that, when those 
taxes shall be diverted from their present appropriation, the land-tax 
will not be much respected, however it may have been transferred, 
and whoever may claim to receive it; and we conceive that he who 
accepts the conditions proposed by the minister will find that he has 
not done better than if he were to sell consols. at 50, and buy in again 
immediately afterward at 60 per cent. 


Art. 59. <n Address to the People of Great Britain. By George 
Burges, B.A. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1798. 

Mr. Burges, apprehending his country to be, at the moment in 
which he was writing, in the most imminent danger, warmly and 
eloquently exhorts every party among us to suspend their jarring dis- 
tinctions, to unite, and to firmly support each other, in a determined 
and manly defence of their laws and liberties, against every possible 
effort of an enemy who seems to aim at nothing less than our national 
extermination. In prosecution of this laudable purpose, our author 
employs every fair, every honest, every CurisTian argument, which 
80 interesting a subject naturally admits and requires; at the same 
time, his patriotic zrdour is so happily regulated by temperance, can- 
dour, and charity,—charity even towards our most inveterate foes,— 
that we cannot but acknowlege, and thank him for, the pleasure 


which 
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which he has afforded us in the perusal of so commendable a perform. 


ance. May success attend it, answerable to his praise-worthy in- 


, 

tention ! 

Art. 60. The Advantages resulting from the French Revolution and a | 
French Invasion considered. 8vo. pp. 39. 18 Vernor and Hood. { 
1798. j 
Under this title, are contained an enumeration of several of the 

crimes of France when governed by the Jacobins, of the benefits re- 

sulting from the British Constitution, and the considerations. that 7 ‘\i 

should induce us to defend our country with vigor. Work. 


Art. 61. The Connexion betaveen Industry and Property; or a Pro- 
osal to make a fixed and permanent Allowance to Labourers for hg 
the Maintenance of their Children. Addressed to the Society for . 
bettering the Condition and increasing the Comforts of the Poor. i 
8vo. 6d. Hatchard. | 
It is here asserted that the price of labour, which always depends 
on the work done, without reference to the circumstances of the : 
Ie person labouring, 1s not sufficient for the maintenance of a large fa- iP 
mily. The author proposes, therefore, that ‘ a fixed national allow- ( 
ance should be made to every labourer, of one shilling weekly, for 7 
every child under ten years of age ; not as alms, not as a humiliating 
badge of incapacity, but as an honorable contribution of the society 
at large, towards the support of the rising generation.’ Benevolence 
seems to unite with policy in favour of this proposal. Dd? 


Art. 62. The Outlines of a Plan for establishing an United Company of 
British Manufacturers. 8vo. pp. 25. 6d. Eglin and Pepys. 
1798. 

The plan of this speculator is to raise a subscription for establish- 

ing, somewhere in St. George’s Fields, a grand manufactory for the 

employment of artists and artificers of every description.—The idea 

may deserve consideration. D? 


Art. 63. 4 Proposal for supplying London with Bread, at an uniform 
Price, from one Year to another, according to an annual Assize, by 
a Plan that may be applied to every Corporation in the Kingdom, | ' 
would give Encouragement to Agriculture, and would prevent an \ 2 
extravagant Rise of Prices in case of future scanty Harvests. _f 
8vo. Is. - Becket. 1798. 


eis ie ae 


This sensible pamphlet is to be regarded as a supplement to an MI 
essay lately published by the same author, intitled * The essential is 
Principles of the Wealth of Nations,” &c. (See our Review for Sept. . 


last, p. 28.) That essay points out the best means of promoting the 
wealth and strength of the nation; and the pamphlet now published : 
bears an immediate reference to the conteniment of the people. The 
author observes that 

‘* To a nation possessing an extensive territory, and favourable 
climate, the importation of com is as disgraceful as the importa- 


; 
tion of wine would be to a wine country, or the importation il 
of coals to a country abounding with coal mines. When shall we + 
hear of the importation of wine into France, for general con- 
sumption, or of coals into Northumberland? But were our corn a 


system 
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tysttern founded on the rules of true policy, the importation of cdfn 
into Great Britain ought to be as rare a thing as the importation 
of wine into France, because the soil of Great Britain in general, is, 
from our favourable climate, as fertile as some of the Countries in 
Europe, distinguished for their fertility, which though as populous 
as Great Britain, nevertheless have great surpluses, and export much 
cotn. Sicily, for example, is deemed a country very fertile in corn, 
but from Cicero,we may conciude that Great Britain is not inferior 
in fertility to that island; for in praising the fertility of Leontum, 
he says, the Leontines reckoned it a good crop, when they had a 
return of cight grains for one; and when they had ten grains for 
one, they thought it a very abundant harvest. Now the arable fields 
in Great Britain, where the land is well managed, often yield greater 
returns than those abovementioned; consequently were encourage. 
ment given to create annual surpluses by increasing the present too 
scanty number of arable acres, and diminishing the wastes, Gréat 
Britain might maintain double the number of her present inhabitants, 
without ever being under the necessity of importing corn, provided 
she had always in store a spare supply sufficient for one or two 
years consumption.’ 

To raise the country to this pitch of prosperity, the author pro- 
poses the establishment of granaries, and enters into an able discus- 
sion concerning the granaries for the accommodation of London, 
that may easily be applied to other corporations in the kingdom; 
considering the capital required to furnish London with one year’s 
supply of wheat, who should be the capitalists or proprietors of that 
supply, what profits they ought to receive on their capital, and how 
those profits would arise. We cannot analyse more fully a pam- 


phlet which is not very susceptible of abridgment. The perusal of 
the work itself is strongly recommended by its acute calculations and 


ingenious reflections. The hints relative to the best means of pre- 
serving corn peculiarly merit the attention of the farmer and corn- 


- dealer. 


Art. 64. The important Debate on the Duke of Bedford’s Motion for 
an Address to his Majesty, to dismiss from his Councils his pre- 
sent Ministers, &c. &c. 8vo. 18. Jordan. 

The principal speeches made on this motion have been already re- 
viewed in our last Number. The remainder of this pamphlet con- 
sists of a corrected newspaper report; taken chiefly, we believe, 
from the Morning Chronicle. 


Art. 65. 4 short Address to the Members of the Loyal Associations; 
on the present State of Public Affairs; containing a brief Expo- 
sition of the Designs of the French on this Country, and of their 
proposed Division of Great Britain and Ireland into three distinct 
and independent Republics ; with a List of the Directories and Mi- 
nisters of the same, as prepared by the Directory at Paris. By 
John Gifford, Esq. Author of a Letter to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, &c. &c. 5th Edition. 8vo. 18. Longman. 1798. 
Every one who 1s at all conversant with the political publications 

of the times knows with what severity Mr. G. has, in his pamphlets, 

“attacked 
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attacked the character of the French nation, and of its supposed 
well-wishers on either side of the water.—In the present tract, he 
treats the common objects of his hostility with, if possible, more 
than his usual contempt and obloquy. It is here that he has pub- 
lished the famous particulars of the alleged Parisian plan for repub- 
licanizing Great Britain and Ireland; including the proposed esta- 
blishment, under the auspices of France, of the Pealah, Scotch, and 
Irish Directories; with the names of the Directors, &c. He se- 
riously affirms the authenticity of these documents: but, in this in- 
fidel age, can he expect to be fully credited ? 

In this sth edition of the pamphlet, he informs his readers that i 
he has ¢ just received intelligence, that the Earl of Lauderdale has 
openly declared his intention of commencing a prosecution, on ac- 
count of some libel on his lordship, contained, as he conceives, in 
the preceding pages.’ Probably this alludes to the list of names 
inserted in the ScorH Directory, (in which the name Lauper- 
DALE is inserted,) p. 21 of the pamphlet before us. 


Art. 66. Sound an Alarm, to all the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
from the least to the greatest ; by way of Appendix to Reform 4 
or Ruin.” 8vo. 1s. Wright. f | 
The tract intitled Reform or Ruin, (said to have been written by 

John Bowdler, Esq.) was announced in our xxivth vol. N.S. p. 477. 
This supplement to it appears to come from another hand, but espouses 
the same principles, and asserts the same good caust: the defénce of 
our country against its present most inveterate enemy. Its main ob- 
ject, to speak in the author’s own language, ‘is to.call forth and con- 
centrate the vigour, and energy of the British mjnd to meet the pre- 
sent exigency.” To this traly patriotic end, every motive is warmly 
urged, and every excitement awakened; and the arguments are bronght 
forwards with considerable eloguence.—A more compréssed edition, 
or abridgment, is printed in a smaller size, price three pence, or 28. 6d. 
per dozen. 


Art. 67. Considerations upon the State of Public Affairs at the Beginning 
of the: Year 17g8. Part the Second. By the Author of Consi- 
derations, &c. at the Beginning of the Year 1796. 8vo. pp. 88. 
is. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. _— 
The same opinions are maintained in this pamphlet as in the former ij 

part of the work, and with equal if not superior eloquence.—For our 7 

account of Part. I. see Review for April, p. 456. Work..x. 1 


Art. 68. Plain Facts: in Five Letters to a Friend, on the present = 

State of Politics. 8vo. pp. 105. 28. 6d. Jordan. ‘| 

A summary of most of the facts and arguments used in justifica- . 
tion of the opponents of the present Ministry. Do 
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Art. 69. Recherches sur ? Usage des Radeaux pour une Descente, &c. 
t.e. Inquiries into the Utility of Rafts for the Purpose of Inva- ; 
sion. By M....., Colonel in the Corps of Condé. 8vo. pp. 20. \ 
Dulau and Co. London. 1798. A 
The practice of the French, in their wars against this country, has | a 
ever been to announce the invasion of Great Britain. The threat } 
Rey. May, 1798. I provokes 
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provokes very expensive precautions, and occupies at home a vast 
force both naval and military, which might else be employed in the 
seizure of their colonies, or in the emancipation of provinces which 
they affect to take under their protection. It is not easy to conceive 
the manner in which such invasion could be realized. Jf their fishing. 
boats were numerous as the cormorants along their coast, and, like 
the Trojan horse, were crammed with heroes ; if they made a con- 
certed and contemporaneous attack on the whole shore from Lowestoffe 
to the Land’s-end; so divided a strength would be every where de- 
spised, and fall one by one before the rifle-men of the neighbourhood. 
If, like Xerxes, they condensed their myriads to one spot, and at. 
tempted the channel with a bridge of boats; the rumour of prepara. 
tion would precede their arrival, fleets wouid be collected round the 
point of danger, and, by dint of superior artillery, would split their 
boats as they would the canoes of the savages. Of late, a new project 
has been started,—to construct numerous rafts, huge as Delos! 
floating volcanoes, with forges and furnaces in them, from which red- 
hot balls should compel the most gigantic ships of war to hide their 
diminished fires; and of which the ribs of iron, by mere collision, 
should accomplish the shipwreck of a frigate. Against this latter 
project, the pamphlet before us is intended to hearten us; and it 
presents a number of arithmetical caleulations, tending to shew the 
absurdity of the scheme. For instance: ‘ These rafts are to mea- 
sure 300 fathoms by 150, or 1,620,000 square feet. Each raft is 
to consist of contiguous fir-trees: if we suppose it divided into layers 
one foot deep, each layer will consist of 1,620,000 cubic feet. A 
cubic foot of sea-water weighs 72 pounds; a cubic foot of fir weighs 
s2 pounds: then the dificreuce between them, or 20 pounds, is the 
weight which each foot of raft can support. Of the raft, one layer 
is to be above water, and two layers and three quarters under water, 


these only can operate to support weight, and the weight to which 


they are equal is 44,550 tons. Let us suppose this mighty weight 
put on board in the form of bombs, cannon-balls, powder, ramparts, 
citadels, cavalry, and men—can the rafis be moved? If you attempt 
to tow them, it will require 380 vessels of 1000 tons burden, or 200 
ships of 74 guns. Will these vessels be found, and, if found, be 
preserved from the English fleet? If you attempt to row, it will 
require an army of rowers. A galley of 100 oars is about the tenth 
part of a 74-gun ship, and will not go so fast. It will require, then, 
2000 times 100 rowers, Or 200,000 men to keep one raft in progress! 
If you attempt to sail; 1. it must be without a rudder, both on ac- 
count of the size and form of the rafts; 2. it must be without a mast, 
because there is nothing on which you can fix it; and 3. it must 
be without a sail, because it is impossible to put up one suficiently 
large to catch 200 times the wind of a 74-cun ship! !!? 

Art. 70. 4 Treatise on Razors, &c. By Benjamin Kingsbury. 

8vo. 18. 6d. Sold at No. 85, Piccadilly. 1797. 

As some of us Reviewers are, in these bad times, often obliged to 
be our own barbers; and as it is one of the greatest of luxuries to 
shave with a good, smooth-edged razor ; we have perused this little 
treatise with interest, and with consequent pleasure: ¢ There are 
| : but 
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but four circumstances, (says the writer,) of any consequence, to be 
attended to by the person who wishes to purchase a good razor ; and 
these are, it’s weight, it’s shape, the excellence of the material of 
which it is made, and the state of it’s edge at the time of purchase. 

¢ With respect to the weight of razors, opinions are various, both 
among the public in general, and those who are engaged in the ma- 
nufacture or sale of them; but most of whom have, perhaps, not 
been inclined to examine the subject with much attention, or able 
to investigate it with much accuracy. 

¢ Those, who have maintained the superiority of Jarge and heavy 
razors to small and light ones, have, evidently, argued on the sup- 
position that the beard may more easily be removed by the application 
of an instrument of great weight than by that of one whose weight is. 
less considerable.’ 

This reminds us of Diogenes, in Lucian, offering to shave a long- 
bearded philosopher with an axe. Mr. K. justly observes that it 13 
not the weight of metal, but the keenness of edge, that is necessary 
to mow the crop. 

As to the ti Mr. K. is an advocate for the strait edge, as 
more likely to take off a considerable part of the hair at one stroke, 
than either the convex or the concave. The circumstance of most 
importance, in the choice of a razor, is the excellence of its sub- 
stance ; and here, says Mr. Kingsbury, I feel happy in the reflection 
that I can bring forwards to the notice of the public a mode of 
judging of the goodness of a razor which, though not aspiring tothe 

raise of infallibility, is of more importance than any other, and 
1s, perhaps, the boundary which separates the probable conclusions 
of a person to whom a razor is oflered from the almost certain know- 
ledge of the artist who was employed in tempering it.The razor 
must be of a@ perfect uniform blue colour; and the excellence of it’s 
temper is in proportion to the deepness and universality of that colour. 

The last circumstance to which we should attend in the choice of 
a razor is the condition of its edge. ‘The common custom is to try 
a part of it on the skin: this isa bad plan. The edge of a razor 
may be excellent in one part, and execrable in another. A piece of 
soft leather stretched lightly will answer much better.—To discover 
whether there be any notches, our author advises thepurchaser to 
draw the edge over his nail: but the razor must not be pressed, in 
this operation : its own weight is sufficient *. ‘This is the subject of 
the Ist section. 

In section 2d. Mr. K. inveighs against those strop-sellers, who tell 
us that their strops will supply the place of hones. This, he affirms, 
cannot be the case ; and his arguments are well worth the attention of 


' the public. His directions for using the hone are the following : 
‘ The first thing that should be done to the hone is to wipe it . 


clean ; and the second is to spread a few drops of pure oil upon it, 
or upon that part of it which is to be used. Of these two most dif- 
ficult operations the object is to prevent any particles of dirt, or 


_— 





* When we could afford to pay for being shaved, we have often 


seen this done by the operator. 
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4 other substance, from remaining on the hone, and impeding it’s full. 
; ! and. equal effect. When the operator has proceeded thus far, let him 
. place his thumb and fore finger, sideways, on that part of the heel of 

the razor at which the handle terminates, so as to have firm hold both 
of the razor and it’s handle. Let him then lay one side of the razor 
flat across the hone, and so that the shoulder of the razor (which 

/ adjoins the heel) may touch the nearest part of it- Having gained 
} this position, he may begin to draw the razor towards him, in a 
| manner somewhat circular, and with a moderate degree of pressure, 
f - will he arrives at the very pomt of it. When this has been done a 

| few times, the razor should be turned, and the same operation take 

| place on the other side of it. In this manner he may proceed till 
the lione has produced the desired effect. This effect will be evident 
from the wiry appearance which the edge of the razor assumes when 
sufficiently honed; and, till this wire is produced from one end of 
| the razor to the other, the operation 1s not complete. When, from 
the appearance of the wire, he is convinced that the edge is worn 
to a sufficient degree of thinness, let him draw each side of the razor 

a few times across the hone, from the heel to the point, in order 
to uniie all the parts of the edge, and produce a perfect regula- 
rity. Waen this is done, the whole business is, in general, per- 
formed, and the wondrous difficulty vanishes.’ 

In sect. 3d, Mr. K. gives some sensible directions how to use 
our razor-strops to the best advantage. A strop quite flat, with two 
leathers on the smoothing side, is the best of all forms; and the wood 
should be sufficiently strong not to bend under the razor. 

The best manner of stropping a razor, according to Mr. K. is ‘to 
direct it obliquely across the strop from the point to the heel,’ and not 
from the Aee/ to the point, as is usually done. 

In sect. 4th, Mr. Kingsbury advises us to wash our faces with warm 
water, before we apply the lather; of which the thickest and strongest 
is the best ; whether raised from soap, or shaving-powder.— He seems 
to think a brush preferable to the hand; a brush that is neither too 
soft nor too hard. Too much lather cannot be laid on.—It is of no 
use to dip the razor in warm water. 

" _ As to the operation of shaving, which is the sunysrt of sect. 5th, 
7 Mr. K. directs us, ist, to stretch that part of the skin to be shaved, 

tightly, with the fingers of the left hand.—2dly, to apply the razor 
in a flat position, and with a considerable degree of pressure. 3dly, to 

draw the razor downwards obliquely, while at the same time it is 
pushed forwards. 

When the operation is finished, the razor should be wiped dry, by 
directing the edge towards the cloth or leather; and not from it.— 
Wash the face with cold water, as contributing most to strengthen 
the skin. Probatum est. 


Art. 71. The Female ZEgis ; or the Duties of Women from Child- 
hood to Old Age, and in most Situations of Life, exemplified. 
1z2mo. pp. 187. 2s. 6d. bound. Ginger, Bond-street. 1798. 
Of Mr. Gisborne’s “¢ Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex,” 

an account was given in our xxivth vol. p.361. From that work this 

epitome 
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epitome is selected; and the more valuable and practically useful 
assages here appear arranged under appropriate superscriptions. 
his undertaking may have its utility: but, unless sanctioned by the 
approbation of the author, we fear that it borders on an infringement 


of literary property. ‘Tay. 
, c ‘ 
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‘ To the Evitor of the Montury Review. 


© Sik, Portsmouth, 27th March 1798. 

¢ AS the gentleman who reviewed a work intitled The Effects of Pro- 

perty, &c. in your Review for February last, has misunderstood, 

and, of course, misrepresented the tendency of that work, I request 

the favour of you to publish the following remarks upon his criticism, 

which may perhaps make my meaning more apparent to himself, and I 

hope remove the unfounded prejudices which his criticism seems calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

‘ The Reviewer, without immediately assigning any reason, has 
given his opinion that my project for forming representative assemblies 
cannot be adopted with safety. It would have been difficult for me to 
have guessed from whence the danger was apprehended, if he had not, 
toward the conclusion of his observations, declared his opinion in fa- 
vour of universal suffrage, or something very like it; holding the infin- 
ence of property to be sufficient, in the legislative body, for -its own 
security ; and of consequence to place in the hands of the represent- 
atives of those who had little or no property a full power and direction 
over all the wealth of a nation. 

© If property be denied the exercise of its natural right, it will have 
recourse to improper and indirect means, such as bribery, for attaining 
itsend. ‘The injustice done to property, in the first instance, seems, in 
the public mind, to palliate the offence; but if property were allowed 
by law its exact proportion of power in the legislative body; bribing 
at elections would be looked upon in a very different point of view, the 
public would hold it in detestation, and applaud its punishment. The 
poor are under the greatest temptation to accept tribes; but according 
to my plan, if the whole of them were bribed, it would not answer the 
purpose, and would therefore never be attempted. Corrupt as the 
times are, a majority of the higher classes could not be bribed. 

‘ The Reviewer is of opinion that the people would rather have no 
vote in elections, than be contested with their just proportion. I have 
avery different idea of the people : they may be misled for a time, but 
they are seldom long discontented with eguity and justice; and it is 
evident that the middle, and most moderate classes, would preserve the 
balance between the highest and lowest, which differ the most from 
each other in political opinions. The candidate fixed upon by the mid- 
dle classes of voters would carry his election, as being the least objec- 
tionable to the two extremes. 

* However considerable the influence of property may be, it is evi- 
dent, from history and experience, that it is unequal to its own proted- 
tion against the encrozchments of the class of persons, when they 2re 
allowed a superiority in the Icgislative body. 

‘ Ifthe example of the Romans, when they passed their Agrarian, 


and other popular Jaws, injurious to property ; of the Athenians, when 


they broke through the restraint of their constitution, which formed, 
° among 
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among them, the only security to property ; and of the modern French; 
will not convince, I have little to hope from my arguments. 

* The Reviewer is of opinion that my scheme would draw a marked 
distinction between the rich and the poor. On what he founds this 
opinion I cannot conceive; the very contrary being the effect, which it 
was intended, and calculated to produce. A regular gradation of rank 
must, as far as the thing is practicable, prevent the bad effects which 
might take their rise from the party distinctions of persons and property, 

* The Reviewer has been pleased to alledge that I have been misled 
by the spirit of system, when I say that, without the knowlege of pro» 
perty, i.e. either public or private property, we should be little better 
than brutes. In this, if I be misled, it is by the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, by my own observation, and the accounts given of savages in so 
ride a state, by the best authors. who have written upon that subject. 
Ttie converse of this doctrine must be founded on system, being con- 
trary to fact and experience, and can only be supported by Utopian 
arguments. 

* The Reviewer is mistaken when he says that the class of persons is 
to consist of those who have not accumulated any property, and can 
only gain their living by their labour ; and that the first class of property 
is to consist of all those whose greatest annual inceme may be double 
the greatest annual income of the first class, &c. If the Reviewer will 
have the goodness to cast his eye to the opposite page of his Review (179) 
he will sce that, when the whole community is divided into ten classes, 
the sixth class, and not the second, as he supposes, is the first of the 
class of property ; he has confounded the classes of voters with the 
classes of property and persons. This part of the book seems to have 
hecn reviewed without being understood ; and Mr. Robert Patton’s 
Historical Review is declared to exhibit the dangerous tendency of my 
principles, by shewing that the great misfortunes of Rome were occa- 
sioned by the distinction of Patrician and Plebeian: but here again he 
has misunderstood his author, who has clearly proved that these mis- 
fortunes were occasioned by the improper restraints laid upon property ; 
which kept up those odious distinctions, and prevented that natural 
gradation of rank, without which, real liberty, general satisfaction with 
political situation, and national virtue, in a completely civilized state, 
never can be obtained. 

* Iam, Sir, 
* Your most obedient humble servant, 
4 | ‘ CHARLES PATTON,’ 





To the above letter we beg leave to reply that the charge of mis- 
representation is in our apprehension unfounded, and that Captain 
Patton himself does not appear fully to understand his own work. 
That a plan, which would give the same efficacy to the votes of 
93,750 as to the votes of 1,500,000 persons, because each of the 
former individuals possessed on an average 16 times the annual in- 
come of each of the latter,—and to the votes of 2929 persons equal 
efficacy with the votes of those 93,750 persons, for a similar reason ; 
—would not draw a marked distinction between the rich and the poor, 
is an assertion too glaringly incorrect to be refuted otherwise than by 
stating it. We shall not reply to the paragraph in which we are 
blamed for first giving a general opinion of the work, and afterward 
supporting that opinion by arguments. We have not declared in 

favor 
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favor of § universal suffrage or something very like it.” We observed 
that the influence of property was a better safeguard for the rich, 
than the privileges which Captain P. was disposed to give to them: 
but we did not state that the basis of a representative government 
might not be narrowed by regulations unconnected with property. It 
is evident, from history and experiegce, that.the influence of property 
is not only sufficient for its own protection, but for the destruction 
of all other rights. ‘The liberties of most, if not all, of the repub- 
lics of Italy, Criivésland: and Holland, which were originally demo- 
cratical, were gradually undermined, and at length utterly subverted, 
by the influence of the wealthy citizens. In Athens, indeed, from 
the nature of the constitution and the ardent and restless temper of 
the inhabitants, the rich were a long time in subjection to the poor; 
—and yet, by the laws of Solon, the citizens of Athens were classed 
according to their wealth ; the richer having various extraordinary 
privileges : a circumstance which, in one instance at least, is favor- 
able to the truth of our remark, that, ‘ if the nation, in which Cap- 
tain Patton’s plan should be established, were of an impetuous spirit, 
the rich would be plundered: if tame and spiritless, they would be- 
come despotic oppressors.”? In the Romam state, the oppressions 
and exactions of the patrician order were, for centuries, the cause of 
the principal misfortunes of the commonwealth. With respect to 
the Agrarian law, as it was to operate only on the conquered terri- 
tories to witich all the victors had an equal right, the resistance so 
long given by the patricians to the passing of that law was the reverse 
of what Captain Patton represents, and should be considered as in- 
jurious to the rights of persons. When the Agrarian had been 
carried, it was evaded in a thousand modes by patrician chicanery, 
and the Roman government became a complete aristocracy. 

The instance cf Modern France does .not change-our opinion. No 
decisive argument, applicable to a permanent system of legislation, 
can be drawn from the example of a state which has not yet enjoyed 
a moment of tranquillity. It does not, however, appear that pro- 
perty is in contempt, nor unlikely to maintain Its rights in this tere 
rible republic. From all these facts it would seem more requisite, 
for the preservation of liberty, to diminish than to increase the political 
privileges of riches. 

We cannot think, with Capt. P., that bribery would cease if his 
plan were adopted. It might be less practised, as there would be less 
occasion for it: but the numerous classes would still be the objects 
of corrupt intrigue. That the public think property unjustly treated, 
by not having extraordinary rights of sullrage, is so notoriously not 
the fact, that it would be ludicrous to argue the proposition. Inthe 
same view appears to us the assertion, that ¢ the candidate fixed upon 
by the middle classes would carry his election, as being the least ob- 
jectionable to the two extremes.’ A knowlege of history, and 
of the human heart, will remind us that we do not choose those to 
whom we can least object, but those whom we like best ; that me- 
dium-men and moderate politics are almost universally scouted in the 
warmth of political contests; and that it is the usual artifice of all 
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candidates for popular suffrage, however moderate they may be, to 
assume the manners and adopt the language of violent partisans untij 
the election is determined, 

‘We still think Capt. P. misled by the spirit of system, when he 
| says that, without the knowlege of property, we should be little 
( better than brutes. If a moment’s reflection be not sufficient to con- 
j vince any person, that a number of the qualities and faculties which 
distinguish us from brutes are unconnected with, and may be im- 

proved without the knowlege of, ey got aie the sense in which 
Capt. P. uses these words,—we would refer him to the annals of se. 
| veral communities m which every thing was held in common. Ina 
certain sense, there are no human beings, and not many of the brute 
creation, that have not some notion.of property. There can, there. 
fore, be no question except concerning that knowlege of property 
| which those possess, who are in some degree advanced in eivhiegeie 
From the testimony of the most:authentic authors, we have been led 
| to understand that the individuals of many savage ‘tribes, who have 
| no greater knowlege of property than the beasts which they hunt for 
food, are yet much more intelligent, and have in a much higher de.. 
: | ee the feelings ahd passions which distinguish ‘us from inferior ani- 
mals, than the low and degraded classes in a polished community; 
who are, notwithstanding, thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
: of property. In adducing’the sentiments of the author of Utopia, 
# we quoted indeed the authority of a visionary: but of a visionary for 
whose reputation we have too much respect to allow of contemptuous 
allusion to his works. Captain P. may give his classes what denomi- 
nation he chuses: but, as they are distinguished from one another 
only by income, we do not see any reason for calling the sixth class, 
any more than the second, the frst class of property. 

Capt. P.’s remarks on our critique on’ Mr. R. Patton’s tract being 
only the opinion of our'cofrespondent against our own, we shall leave 
the reader to judge between us. 

We are sorry that we were obliged to defer this notice of Captain 

P.’s letter, by the want of time in the last month; and we hope it 
will now appear that we have wot in fact misunderstood his meaning, 
and therefore have not misrepresented it. Wo 





‘\ 


The second letter of Rusticus is received: but, according to the 
intimation of the writer, we shall refrain from farther discussion of 


the subject. 





Our thanks are due to a friendly Correspondent, who dates from 
near Appleby in Yorkshire, and who testifies his approbation of the 
increase in the price of the M. R., and of our long forbearance in 
that respect: but his letter is too complimentary for us to print. 
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We cannot answer the quere? of J. B—n of Lincoln’s-inn. Had 
this Correspondent sent us authenticated information of the fact 1 


question, we would have published it. : 


Sule, 42.29, on, 





